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Sail on famed President Liners—stopover as you please! 


Once upon a time a trip Round the World took lots and lots of time, and 
cost a fortune. But like so many other things all that is changed today. 
Actually you may circle the globe on President Liners in no more than 
110 days—visiting 21 of the world’s most thrilling ports in 14 countries— 
for no more than it would cost just to stay at home. If your time is limited, 
you can do it in 85 days. And President Liners, the only ships that sail regu- 
larly Round the World, offer privileges you would never dream of finding 
anywhere but on a private yacht. 

In the first place, you may literally go as you please. President Liners sail 
every week from New York via Havana and the Panama Canal to Califor- 
nia, thence to the Orient and Round the World. Suppose you arrive in 
Manila, and find that you love it. Stopover. Cruise through the southern 
islands on the S. 8. Mayon. And sail on the next President Liner a week 
later—or two weeks later if you like. In Japan, China, Malaya, India, Egypt, 
Europe ... anywhere, you may do the same thing. Your ticket is good for 
two full years, and stopovers do not increase the fare. 

President Liners? They are luxurious and gay. Your stateroom will be 
outside (every single one is), large and airy, high midship. You'll sleep in 
deep-springed beds. And you'll have all the service any king or queencom- 





Dolan Steammbip Lines DOLLAR Cimenican Mail Lue 


21 ports, 14 countries 


ROUND THE WORL 


mands. The spacious public rooms and ample decks are meeting places for 
world-traveled men and women, interesting people from the world’s most 
interesting places, and they are always lively. Every President Liner has an 
outdoor swimming pool. And when you've dined for a week as President 
Liner passengers dine, you'll know another reason why so many, many 
people choose these ships for all their trips. 

Your own travel agent or any of our offices will be glad to show you 
pictures of roomy President Liner accommodations, and tell you just what 
stopovers and shore excursions will cost. They will also be happy to tell 
you of other trips on these famous liners that bring the thrill of real world 
travel even to the shortest trips— between New York and California via 
Havana and the Panama Canal and to the Orient via Hawaii and the Sun- 
shine Route, or the Short Route from Seattle. On any of these trips you go 
as you please, stopover as you choose. 





For details, see your own travel agent or Dollar Steamship Lines, 604 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Statler Bldg., 
Boston; 110 South Dearborn St., Chicago; Union Trust Arcade, Cleveland; 
159 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada; Fourth at University, Seattle; 634 S. W. 
Broadway, Portland; Broadway Pier, San Diego; 514 West Sixth St., Los 
Angeles; 465 Howe St., Vancouver, B. C.;311 California St., San Francisco. 
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RUMS! For a thousand years the African 


drum has broadcast its coded messages 
over the miles. For more than a generation 
the whirling drums of the Mimeoégraph have 
speeded their pertinent messages into all parts 
of the world. The newest Mimeoégraph marks 
a high point in human efficiency. Its ability to 
turn out, in every hour of the working day, thou- 
sands of well-printed duplicates of all kinds of 
forms, letters, bulletins, sraphs, maps, etc., makes 
it standard equipment in education every where. 


Quickness is its high merit—therefore a great 


saver of time and money! Send for latest school 
information to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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THE TOY STORE Clara M. Malvey 


A Christmas activity suitable for first-graders is described in this 
article. Pupiis themselves took the part of toys for the store, 
and developed a dramatization which was presented before the 
parents, and repeated many times by the children for their own 
enjoyment. 


in our December issue 


* * * 

LIVING PICTURES Eugenia Eckford 
A presentation of living pictures for an assembly program in 
December combines art, music, and story; “and that,” as one 
fourth-grade girl remarks in Miss Eckford’s article, “helps to 
make Christmas.” One group or grade may be given special 
responsibility for working out such a program, calling on 
children throughout the school for assistance as needed. Miss 
Eckford feels that our cover subject for next month, “Halle- 
lujah,” by Gotch, fits well into such an activity. 


* * * 


\ CHRISTMAS POSTER Mabel Betsy Hill 


Gay in color and appealing in theme will be the poster by Miss 
Hill, opening our December Picture Section. You will not 
want to miss it, especially when you remember the traffic safety 
poster which she did for you in September. This one, too, will 
add color to your classroom and delight you and your pupils. 


* * * 
A DESERT-LIFE UNIT Mildred K. Linder 


Many teachers find that December is a good month to present a 
unit on life, since it correlates with such Christmas 
as shepherds, camels, and the star. 
The unit on this subject which we shall publish next month was 
developed in a third grade of East Orange, New Jersey. 


* * * 


desert 


themes and the wise men 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING Jessie Todd 


This subject of Miss Todd’s for our next issue is delightfully 
and full of inspiration for young artists. The text, 
is addressed directly to the children, and will be of 
distinct assistance both to them and to the teacher who feels 
not quite sure of herself in the field of drawing. 


* * * 


CHRISTMAS PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Our December issue will contain eight pages of Christmas pro- 
gram material, half for primary and half for intermediate and 
upper grades. A rhythm-band number by Miss Vandevere will 
featured, together with a variety of other songs, recitations, 
exercises, and plays, to fill every entertainment need. 


seasonal, 
as usual, 
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"BECAUSE DITTO HAS CUT MY 
CLASS PREPARATION IN HALF.” 


“Nothing that has ever come to my attention has helped me so much 
as Ditto and Ditto Workbooks. My class work preparation has been 
cut in half. Ditto Workbooks supply most of my supplementary lessons 
and those which are not supplied are reproduced so easily on Ditto 
that I save several hours every day. Best of all, my teaching methods 





OK 
— iN are considered the most progressive in our county.” —STATEMENT 
» ENGLISH FOR BY SCHOOL TEACHER. 
: GRAgE FOUR 


ITTO is not a miracle performer. It does not do all of your class preparation 
for you, but it can and will lighten your burden of overtime and nightwork. 
That fact is being proved daily by thousands of teachers. 


ON ae 


Because of its unmatched ability to copy anything you can write, draw or type 
direct from your first writing, it saves hours of time and dollars of cost. Examination 
questions, assignments, laboratory materials, school newspapers, programs, tickets, 
posters and an endless chain of materials are reproduced more easily and more 
quickly on Ditto than by any other method. 


ay 


And now, added to Ditto’s marvelous flexibility, speed and economy, a new and 
greater feature is presented—Ditto Supplementary Teaching Workbooks. Each page 
in these books is printed in Ditto ink. They are ready for instant duplication on 
Ditto. You buy only one book for your entire class—the copies are made on blank 


sheets of paper. 
- e . 


Investigate Ditto and Ditto Workbooks. Few teaching aids offer equal possibili- 
ties for helping you to enjoy more leisure from your work. Our booklet, “Ditto 

for Schools and Colleges,” tells the complete story. To secure it, mail this coupon. 
Ditto Workbooks are DITTO INCORPORATED 


printed in Ditto Copying 


Ink. Each page removed 2242 West Harrison, Chicago, Illinois 

from the workbook and g ‘ - 
reproduced on Ditto will O Please send me without cost or obligation, your new book “Which Way Education, 

give you one handred or OPlease send me detailed information on Ditto Workbooks and their application. 
more facsimile copies 
There are now twenty 
Ditto Workbooks avail 
able. Others will soon be 
announced. They may be 
ordered “On Approval" BEE. cic cccudedcscnenrceessneewdihah cet cddebhbcekes seks bssbeed nes osbatsienweisendss certs ene 
price $1.50 each. Send for 
complete information 
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Cpenuine. 


LEATHER 
CASE 


makes this 


NAME 
PENCIL 
SET 
doubly 


attractive 


ERE is a real gift—something 
that looks far more expen- 
sive than its price; something that 
every pupil in your class will wel- 
come and use for months to come. 
Not just three name pencils alone, 
but three name pencils plus an 
attractive genuine leather case, 
stamped with the pupil’s name. 
Genuine soft leather, merrow 
stitched on all sides, is used in the 
case. A snap fastener and rein- 
forced metal corners and lustrous 
gold color stamping add to its 
beauty. And the pencils—they’re 
easy-writing, No. 2 grade with full 
waxed leads and non-smudging red 
erasers, They come in assortments 
of six bright colors and would re- 
tail regularly at a nickel apiece, 
Stamping on the pencils, too, is 
done in brilliant gold color. 
Give your pupils this extra value 
gift. Order a name pencil set com- 





What a wonderful 
vaive! Three 
name pencils, 
packed in hand- 
seme genuine 
leather case, ail 
stamped in gold 
celor! ALL FOR 














list. 
Canadian orders.) 


NAME 


CITY. 


UNION PENCIL COMPANY, Inc., 385 Broadway, New York City 


Enclosed is check or money order for $ 
sets with genuine leather cases, stamped with the names on the accompanying | 
(PRICE: 20c in lots of 20 or more; less than 20, 25c each. Add 25% 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
The Ten New Government Agencies 


BY WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 





It will be some time before the text- 
books catch up with the swift and revo- 
lutionary changes that have taken place 
in our National Government. Yet 
teachers will want to present American 
government to their pupils according to 
the 1933 fall model. To be up-to-date 
it will be necessary to introduce classes 
to the ten new Federal agencies. 





clothing, and housing the unemployed; 
giving young men work; building roads 
and schools; saving farms for farmers 


overproduction of crops; 
wealth more equably; and reducing un- 
employment by creating more jobs. 

1. N.R.A. National Industrial Re- 
covery Administration. 

Formerly we got over depressions sim- 


The recent depression, however, has been 
more serious than previous ones. We 
waited patiently for three years and 
there were still more than 11,000,000 
unemployed. So the Federal Govern- 
ment has asked all industries, stores, 
laborers, tradesmen, and buyers to co- 
operate in order to end the depression. 
You can tell a co-operator by his blue 
eagle badge. 

Under the leadership of the Federal 
Government owners of industries, work- 
ers, and buyers met in Washington and 
drew up agreements on methods of 
working together for the common good. 
These agreements are called codes. 
Codes make more jobs by reducing 
hours of labor and barring child labor. 
| They increase buying by setting mini- 
mum wages and prohibiting wage re- 
ww Profiteering is also forbidden. 

2. A.A.A. Agricultural Adjustment 
| Administration. 

This agency is to farmers what the 
N.R.A. is to city dwellers. Through 
contracts the A.A.A. is securing nation- 
the handsome case. Only 20c in wide co-operation from farmers who 
lots of 20 or more (Lesser quanti- | agree to raise just as much wheat, cot- 
ties, 25c a set). Postage prepaid. ton, corn, hogs, cattle, and so on, as the 
(Add 25% for Canadian orders.) | United States needs and no more. To 


Send in your order now Write |the farmer who co-operates in keeping 
names of pupils clearly on a single \crop production balanced the Govern- 


. | ment rantees a price for his products 
sheet of paper; pin coupon order = P P 
below to sheet; enclose check, 


\equal to that of twenty years ago. This 

|is accomplished by collecting processin 
money order or currency; then a 7 SF . 
mail to us. 


. taxes from millers, cotton mills, meat 

F Do it today—make packers, and others. For example, a 

sure of getting these inexpensive,|farmer who agrees to reduce his acres 
individual gifts in time for the|planted to wheat may sell a bushel of 
Christmas holidays. ‘wheat for 90 cents. Suppose that twen- 
ity years ago the price was $1.20. To 


UNION PENCIL CO., Inc. | this co-operating farmer the Govern- 


385 Broadway New York, N. Y. |™ment pays the difference, 30 cents a 
’ g Ne 7 


bushel, which comes from the processing 
tax collected from a miller who got it 
from a storekeeper who obtained it from 
his customers, by charging them more 
Send me, prepaid, name pencil | for a loaf of bread. This is done because 
for | farmers have not been receiving a fair 
| share of the national income. 





plete with leather case for every 
child in your class. The price is 
low—little more than you would 
pay for three name pencils without 


3. F.F.C.A. Federal Farm Credit 
STREET...... Administration. 

Government loans to keep farmers 
STATE...... 


ply by waiting patiently for recovery. | 





|awakened 








} 
! 


buy seeds for new crops, to assist land 
banks, and to finance the marketing of 
farm crops through co-operatives, are 
some of the numerous financial duties 
of this agency. 

4. H.O.L.C. Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. 

A companion to the F.F.C.A.,, this 
agency has been created to keep the city 


Through these agencies, here briefly|dweller from losing his home through 
described, Uncle Sam extends a helping | mortgage foreclosure, by loaning him 
hand to American citizens—feeding, | funds on easier terms. 


$. R.F.C. 
Corporation. 
Carried over from the previous ad- 


Reconstruction Finance 


and homes for home-owners; checking | ministration, this agency’s duties have 


spreading | been reduced. The R.F.C. aids banks in 


need of credit and also acts as treasurer 
for the funds used by some of the other 
agencies. 

6. P.W.A. Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministration of Public Works. 

You remember that the prince’s kiss 
the Sleeping Beauty and 
stirred the sleeping castle into bustling 
activity. P.W.A. has the prince’s as- 
signment to awaken sleeping America 
and a huge sum of $3,300,000,000 to 
carry it out. At P.W.A.’s golden kiss, 
roads leap across states, schoolhouses and 
bridges rise, shipyards start battleships, 
and industry’s wheels whir faster. 

7. T.V.A. Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. 
pecifically, T.V.A. will build a new 
dam, the Norris dam, on the Tennessee 
River and, linking it with the great 
Muscle Shoals dam, provide low-cost 
power and light for the whole Tennessee 
Valley. Beyond that, T.V.A., under the 
leadership of two college presidents and 
an engineer, sees the Tennessee Valley as 
an Eden creating new high standards in 
American living. 

8. C.C.C. The Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work Program (which directs the 
Civilian Conservation Corps). 

To give 314,000 young men tem- 
porary jobs the War Department estab- 
lished camps; and the Forest Service and 
National Park Service provided work in 
national parks and forests. “‘Civies,” as 
the reforesters call themselves, send a 
substantial part of their wages home. 

9. F.E.R.A. Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration. 

More than 3,000,000 families are still 
being supported by communities despite 
increasing employment. To help cities 
and states carry this burden the Federal 
Government has set aside $500,000,000. 
It is being distributed in proportion to 
expenditures by states. When schools 
close short of the legal term, unem- 
ployed teachers eligible to receive relief 
can be paid from these funds. 

10. F.C.O.T. Federal Coordinator oi 
Transportation. 

Our railroads, threatened by depres 
sion, have been given a Federal advisor 
who has power to insist on economies 
and co-operation in place of expensive 
competition. 

EprroriaL Note: Throughout the school 


year, Mr. Boutwell will contribute to our 
pages each month information regar 


_ from losing their farms, to help them | various Government services. 
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Christmas means 


CRAYOLA 


in the 
classroom 


LREADY, teachers of drawing 
are planning interesting 
CRAYOLA projects for Christmas. 
Literally, this is CRAYOLA-time; 
because, once the childish im- 
agination is stimulated by the 
most fascinating of all subjects, 
only CRAYOLA can fully meet the 
demand for quick, gratifying 
results. Here, of course, is one 
more reason why, for 30 years, 
CRAYOLA has been first choice 


of the nation’s teachers. 


Send Coupon for 
fascinating Christmas project 
on construction and design 
Mail the coupon below for free 
folder on ““The Making and 


Decoration of Objects for the 
School and Home at Christmas”. 





‘WE 00 Ou Pant 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
Sole Makers of 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayon 
AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless and 
ANTI-DUST Chalk Crayons 
PERMA Pressed Crayon 
ARTISTA 
Water Colors and Tempera ‘Colors 
Grip-Fix Waterless Paste 


CRAYOLA 


The largest-selling schoolroom crayon brand 








BINNEY & SMITH CO. — 
41 E. 42nd St., NEW YORK 


Please send me the project— 
“The Making and Decoration of 
Christmas Objects” 


Teacher's Name 


ROLLS ETAT 
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Book Week Notes 


| <A state-wide movement, “More and 
Better Books for Michigan Children,” 
‘has been carried on by the combined 
efforts of the Michigan Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the Children’s 
|Fund of Michigan, and the University | 
|of Michigan. They brought loan sets 
‘of fine books to 40,950 children in 585 
schools and communities located in 68 
counties during 1932, reports Edith 
Thomas, director of the University Li-' 
brary Extension Service, which manages 
the distribution of the books. 

From a modest beginning in 1926, 
when 8 sets of from 30 to 50 books each 
/were circulated in 23 counties, the 
|movement to acquaint Michigan school 
‘children with good reading has grown 
steadily until last year 85 loan collec- 
tions, of 60 books each, reached prac- 
tically every section of the state. Most 
of the communities calling for the books 
are without local libraries or have small 
school collections. The exhibits remain 
in each place for three weeks, to be read 
and examined, and lists of suggested 
readings are left after the traveling col- | 
|lection has gone. 
| Active cooperation of the Children’s | 
Fund of Michigan has done much to aid | 
the development of this movement to 
encourage good reading. In 1929 this 
organization appropriated $3,000, in 
| 1930 $4,950, and in 1931 $5,000. At 
least four-fifths of the appropriation has , 
|been spent each year for books, Miss 
| Thomas reports, the remainder being 
| spent for packing, transportation, and | 
| the printing of lists. 

Besides introducing school children to 
| the best of classic and modern books, | 
|the University Library Extension Service 
has regularly compiled new lists of 
books, to encourage young people and 
give continuous guidance in reading. 
| Lists are prepared also on request of par- 
lent and teachers, usually for a particu- 
‘lar child, and in general fields of reading | 
that interest children. Last year 18, 000) 
| printed lists, 1,548 special lists, andj 
11,500 printed University radio talks 
were distributed. 























It will be of interest to teachers, in 
preparing for Book Week, to know that 
they may obtain a sample copy of The 
Horn Book, a quarterly magazine de- 
voted to children’s books and reading, | 
by addressing The Bookshop for Boys| 
and Girls, 270 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. The Bookshop is a department of 
the Women’s Educational and Indus-, 
| trial Union. The Horn Book gives in- 

teresting information about books for, 
Iboys and girls and about authors, illus- | 
trators, publishers, and printers. It takes) 
bs name from the eighteenth- cr hold | 
'lesson book consisting of a wooden hold-| 

‘er (shaped much like a butter pat of to- 
day) upon which was mounted the, 
| lesson—alphabet and numbers, the Lord’s | 
Prayer, the catechism or some moral | 
text; the lesson page being then covered | 
'with thin horn to protect it. Though| 
planned primarily to interest boys and| 








contain much of value to the teacher. 


Another timely publisher’s offering is 
a little pamphlet, “Building the Reading 


grams,” which will be sent by the 
Juvenile Department of the Macmillan | 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 








girls, The Horn Book will be found to| 238 East Fifth Street, 


| Holly Gift Box. 


Habit—Book Projects for School Pro-|| 


| City 


‘|| (Important: Please Print ‘Name Plainly) 


RAISE 
MONEY 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL FUND 


SELLING 


SCHOOL NAME PENCILS 
TO YOUR 
PUPi ia 


Buy Pencils Wholesale 
Make $3.40 on Every Gross 


HERE is a dignified method of raising funds without resorting to charity or 
donations! Hundreds of schools have adopted our pian for raising money 
for their Football or Basketball teams or for some particular school fund. 
Every one of your pupils needs a supply of good pencils and by purchasing 
them from us—with your school name carefully printed in gold color—you 
not only supply the need, but you also make $3.40 on every gross sold. 


Extra Fine 5-Cent Pencils 
Soft Lead—Non-Smudge Eraser 


Remember all of our pencils are extra fine quality, made of genuine No, 2 Soft 
lead and fine Western Cedar—Hexagon shaped. All fresh stock. Erasers are 
non-smudge type, firmly imbedded in brightly polished tips. Finished in 
bright pastel colors—each box assorted. Improved gilt printing in large, 
clear capital letters. The price for a gross is— 


$ 53-80 PER GROSS 


(144 PENCILS) 
SAME NAME ON 
EVERY PENCIL 
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Individual Name Pencils 


Give your pupils this year a Christmas gift that is not only practical and pleasing—but 
also exceptionally inexpensive. A box of The Cincinnati Pencil Company’ 8 individual 
name pencils (either 3, 6 or 12 pencils to a box) is the type of gift that will “make a hit" 

with your pupils. Pencils are packed in an attractive lithographed holly box and each 
individual name is handsomely imprinted in gold color. 


@ The PERSONAL GIFT . 


@ The DE LUXE GIFT. 
@ The SPECIAL GIFT. . . Holly Box of 12 Pencils, 10 or more boxes, 55¢ 
Less than 10 boxes, 60c 


Postage Paid to Any Address in the United States 





Here are the prices for this year : 
. Holly Box of 3 Pencils, 10 or more boxes, 18¢ 
Less than 10 boxes, 25c 

. Holly Box of 6 Pencils, 10 or more boxes, 30c 

Less than 10 boxes, 35c 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 


So that you may have an opportunity of judging for yourself the splendid quality of our 
merchandise we are offering, for a limited time only, a get acquainted offer. By merely 

sending us 10 cts. in stamps (to cover cost of postage and wrapping on!~) we will send 

you a box of 3 Pencils with your school name imprinted in gold color. This is an oppor- é 2 
tunity you cannot afford to pass up. Act today—return the coupon at once. 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL COMPANY, Inc. 
(Dept. R 1) Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL COMPANY, INC., . 
238 East Fifth Street, (Dept.R1) Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Send me 3 Pencils with my name imprinted in gold cclor and packed in a | 


Enclosed is 10c in stamps to cover postage and wrapping. 








“"l know of no other company that gives such beautiful 
ictures for such a small sam money. 


Order Pilgrim Pictures and Pictures for November and December 
Picture Study Now. 
Also pictures for Language, Literature, History and Geography. 


The Perr Pictures 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x34. For 50or more. Assorted as desired. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 6%x8. For 25 or more. Postpaid. 

Send 50 cents for 25 relating to the Pilgrims and Christmas, etc., 
5%x8, or for 26 Madonnas, or 25 Art Subjects. Or for 50 of 
the 3x 3% Size. 


* t2 Our own NEW COURSE IN PICTURE STUDY. 

A picture for each month in each grade. 

A stamp will bring youa picture in the beautiful * “Boston Edition,’ 
a LIST of pictures in the **Course,"’ and will tell 

soul ions of these pictures for study. §& 


Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


‘miwie The Perry Pictures G. 


Box 13. Malden, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS MONEY FOR YOUR PUPILS 


Think of their joy at earning some Christmas money of their own. Teachers can 
heip by ordering this wonderful value from us—and families, neighbors and friends 
can help by buying from the children. 


"61-2 8. and 
ou how ont these most un- 
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Prince Balthazar. 


Velasquez. 





25e PACKAGE OF 12 CHOICE CHRISTMAS GREETINGS—Cellophane Wrapped 
They Can Make 1214 Cents Profit on Every Package Sold 


Wholesale price to teachers: 12%c each. Ask for Sample Package on approval. Let pupils 
show it and take orders. Selling 20 Assortments will earn $2.50. @ If cash is sent with 
order we pay parcel post, or we allow 30 days for selling and add postage to bill. 


SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, Box 85, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


















No.C7 Each Dez. pin 65° aS S| 
Silver Plate .12 $1.26 
Gold Filled (22 2.20 GUARD AND CHAIN * 
we Sterl, Silver .25 2.50 Raised letters on pin, or back- 
@ ASSN Roll. Gold 45 4.76 ground enameled. Each Doz. No, C12! Each 
MANN S} WS No. RSO3 Raised letters Sterling Silver $1.00 $ .85 Sra =O lB 
See, Bil or background enameled. . Rolled Gold $1.15 $1.00 77 Ne. C032 Each 
@y- SZ Stert. Sil, & Gold Top $2 28 10Kt. Gold $2.50 $2.2 Gold Pilea” 16 
WKt. Gold, incl. Tax $4.95 = rl. Silver 4 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co, eS a = och 
Samples loaned upon your Principal's 214 Greenwich St., ster! Sizer i: 
endorsement. Cgtalogue FREE. New York, N. ¥. — ws 
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TEACHERS 


DO YOU KNOW that you can get the ENTIRE SERIES of 


Churchill-Grindell Rote Song Books 


8 BOOKS and PLAYLETS for $3.00 Postpaid? 
Each book contains songs for Primary and Intermediate Grades. 
Book No.1—85c. All others 45c each per copy. Published and for sale by 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO., Platteville, Wisconsin 






















Ring No. R708 
Sterling Silver $1.50 Each 
Sterling Silver, with 


Ring No. R706 
Sterling Silver $2.00 Each 
Sterling Silver, with 












Solid Gold Top $2.98 Each Solid Gold Top $2.98 Each 
10K. SolidGold  $5.00Each 10K. SolidGold $6.00 Each 
Pin No. 750 Pin No. P708 or P353 with Guard 





Gold Plated 30e Silver Plated Tbe Each 
Silver Plated 30e Each Gold Plated Each 
Sterling Silver 35¢ Each Sterling Silver $1. 00 Each 
Also MEDALS and TROPHIES. B sg Free. 


EAGLE REGALIA CO., 298 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 













Send for our 24-page catalog show- 
ing hundreds of Rings and Pins at 
Factory Prices. 

Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY, 
44 Brace Ave., No. , Mass. 











Free to Teachers 


Your choice of three exceffent pencil 

assortments—dandy gifts for Christ- 

mas. Three No. 2 soft lead pencils 

(assorted colors) packed in holly 
boxes. 

| OFFER NO. 1. 








“Greetings from your 
teacher’’ on each pencil. lic per box. 
OFFER NO. 2. “Greetings from (your 
name)” or “Greetings from (Miss, Mrs. 
or Mr. )” on each pencil, Makes 
perfect personal gift from teacher 
to pupil. l6c per box. 
OFFER NO, 3. Individual name pencils. 
3 pencils in box 25c. 10 or more 1&c. 
6 pencils in box 35c, 10 or more 30c. 
If you order 30 or more boxes of offer No. 1 or 
offer No, 2, a durable attractive fountain pen 
will be sent FREE. 
When ordering be sure to print names you 
desire to have on pencils. 

Send orders at once to make sure of receiving 
your pencils on time— Money order preferred. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

GEM CITY PENCIL COMPANY, 
Dept.2, Dayton, Ohio. 






all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 








T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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American Education Week to Stress Upbuilding 


Observance, November 6-12, Will “Bring School 
and Home Together in the Interest of Childhood” 


This year American Education Week 
(November 6-12) will have greater 
significance, perhaps, than ever before. 
Its vitally important theme will be 

“Meeting the Emergency in Education.” 
In its aggressive effort to remedy condi- 
tions brought on by the depression, the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education (established by the organized 
teaching profession) is utilizing Amer- 
ican Education Week as an important 
feature in its program. The theme and 
topics for the week have been selected 
with the approval of the Commission, 
by the joint sponsors of this annual ob- 
servance—the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the U.S. Office of Education, 
and the American Legion. 

American Education Week was estab- 
lished to “bring school and home to- 
gether in the interest of childhood.” 
Now school and home have the immedi- 
ate task before them of seeing to it that, 
as the economic skies clear, upbuilding 
shall at once begin, with renewed alle- 
giance to free and universal education as 
an American ideal. The Division of 
Publications of the National Education 
Association (1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C.) has available 
a variety of inexpensive materials for 
teacher, classroom, and home, to be used 
in preparing for the week of November 
6-12, and on request will send a list, 
with prices. 

Although each community is expected 
to adapt the observance to its own needs, 
the suggested topics for a day-by-day 
program are as follows: 


Monpay, NovemMBerR 6—The In- 


creased Responsibilities of the Schools 


Describe the growth of free and uni- 
versal education in the United States. 
Show how the development of new cur- 
riculums and new methods has paralleled 
progress in other fields, such as transpor- 
tation, communication, home-building, 
medical science. Familiarize every citi- 
zen with the facts about the great in- 
creases in school attendance in recent 
years. Explain the increased need for 
health protection at a time when many 
homes are unable to provide the most 
nourishing food, needed clothing, and 
medical care. Show how the teachers in 
your community are carrying on relief 
work. 


Turespay, NoveMBER 7—Financial 


Support of the Schools 


Make clear the fact that education is 
relatively inexpensive. It takes only a 
small part of the national income. 
Forty-nine cents is the average expense 
of keeping a child in school for one day. 
Explain that the increased cost of edu- 
cation has been due to (1) the decrease 
in purchasing power of the dollar; (2) 
the increase in school attendance; (3) 
the enrichment of school services to 
meet the needs of a progressive society. 


WepNeEspay, NoveMBER 8—What 
Citizens May Do to Protect the Schools 

Obtain from state and local teachers’ 
associations and from the state depart- 
ment of education an outline of the 
plans to maintain educational opportu- 
nity in your state. Prepare a program 
for educational advance in your com- 


munity and state. Call together citizens 
in special meetings to discuss plans. In- 
clude in this interpretation program 
proposed tax reforms, new sources of 
revenue, equalization of school support 
over wider areas, and plans for deferring 
less essential public services. 


THurspay, NovEMBER- 9 — Home 
and School Co-operation 


In homes where unemployment and 
reduced incomes have lowered life to 
mere existence, children must not be al- 
lowed to suffer the loss of morale and 
hope. In the emergency, the school must 
perform many of the services taken care 
of in the home during normal times. A 
common interest in the welfare of chil- 
dren brings home and school closer to- 
gether. Plan with parents a program of 
protection for children in your own 
community. Use school facilities for 
the preparation of food and the distribu- 
tion of clothing. Make school libraries 
available in the evenings so that children 
may study with-proper warmth and 
light. Arrange programs of whole- 
some amusement and recreation in which 
parents may participate. 


Fripay, NoveMBER 10—The Schools 
and Reconstruction 


The schools are conserving the com- 
munity’s human resources for effective- 
ness upon the return of normal condi- 
tions. Show how the schools contribute 
to economic security. Point out the 
higher standards of living demanded by 
educated people, and show how increased 
skills and knowledge will help people 
to attain better living conditions. In- 
terpret the work of the school in bring- 
ing about orderly social advance, and 
contrast it with the revolutionary dis- 
ruptions resulting from prejudice and 
ignorance. Show how, through educa- 
tion, the schools are preparing children 
for worthy use of leisure. 


SaTuRDAY, NovemMBER 11—The 
Schools and Loyalty to the Nation 


Popular government depends for its 
continuance upon the faith and loyalty 
of the people. Show how the American 
schools have inspired faith in the sta- 
bility and justice of democracy. The 
schools teach respect for constituted au- 
thority, the necessity for obedience to 
law, honor to the flag, admiration for 
our national heroes, a knowledge of 
American ideals and the struggle for 
their achievement. The schools are the 
major unifying force in American life 
to-day. Education might be called the 
insurance policy of democracy. 


Sunpay, NoveMBER 12—Safeguard- 
ing Character Essentials 


Sound character is the nation’s most 
valuable asset. It is based upon high 
ideals and wholesome habits. Both are 
acquired from the earliest years. To lay 
the foundation of character is the privi- 
lege of the home. Generosity, courtesy, 
respect for others grow out of the inti- 
mate relationships of the family. The 
church extends the principles of un- 
selfishness and kindliness which the child 
learns in the home. Show how home and 
church and school establish respect for 
the principles of good conduct, and en- 





courage their practice. 
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‘‘and they have 
my name on them!”’ 


* 


beautifully colored holiday decorations. 


recipient in Bright Gilt Letters. (One name to a set.) 


names to appear on the pencils. 
prompt delivery. Remit by any convenient method—money order preferred. 





FSS REPEL? LPP OE APP OLED IG BPH OLA PPO 





You may order as few or as many boxes as you require. Prices vary according to quantity 
as given at the right. Ask other teachers to combine their orders with yours to get lowest price 
per box. OrpER Earty—use the convenient order blank below and attach to it a sheet with the 
We will carefully follow your spelling of names, and guarantee 


The Osborne Specialty Company, Inc., 38-40 Main St., Camden, N.Y. 


WY “Ghe Gift 


Ne DNR DISSE ADEA INI RI DUDA DRG 


PIG DBF OE DBI OE PADS BF OL SIGNS NSS ASG PASI 


It’s Time to Think of 
Christmas Gifts pupits : 


Something individual, something personal, something that will 
delight every child—at a cost that keeps within the Christmas 
budget! What is more acceptable than these useful 


: Individual Name Pencils 


Stamped With Any Name or Short Inscription in Bright Gilt Letters 


Each set of three pencils (in assorted colors) is enclosed in an attractive Christmas box with 
And each pencil is stamped with the name of the 





this order blank. 





ae 


Street or R. D. 





1 to 9 boxes inclusive, 25c per box, postpaid 
10 boxes or more, 18c per box, postpaid 






| THE OssBorNne SPECIALTY Co., INc. 


Enclosed is remittance of $_.... 


for Your 


DIE A BOYS PERO PO 





= 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


Date Se Oe a ey 


38-40 Main Street, Camden, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me —-.. 
Pencils (each set of 3 pencils in a holly box) and stamp each set ac- 
cording to the list of names on the sheet which I am attaching to 


..... sets of Individual Name 


in payment of this order. 


_...State 





| took in the writing. The little book is 
illustrated with a number of excellent 
“The Mayflower Compact, 1620,” is! photographs. For information on prices 
one of the series of forty of Mr. Ferris’ (single copies and in quantity) address: 
historical paintings which have been re- Dr. Herman L. Fairchild, University 
produced as teaching material for schools of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 
by The Foundation Press, Inc., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The series is known as The 
Pageant of a Nation, and has supple- 
mentary text by Henry Turner Bailey 
and Dr. David S. Muzzey. | 


Our Cover Picture 





Lectures at the Metropolitan 
Museum 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art is 
E ¥ offering for the season 1933—1934 a pro- 
Adventures of a Watermol”’ | gram of lectures, gallery talks, study- 
| hours, and story-hours planned for the 
Adventures of a Watermol: The Auto- | benefit of the general public and of stu- 
biography of a Molecule of Water “was dents concerned with the history and 
written as a pastime while wintering | appreciation of art and with its practical 
in Jamaica, and with slight expecta- | application. 
tion of its serious use,” but it was| ‘The free lectures on Saturday and 
published in three issues of The Scien- Sunday afternoons will be presented, as 
tific Monthly and later the articles were | i, former years, by speakers of distinc- 
collected into a pamphlet because there} tion in their fields. Study-hours for 
were so many requests for this “Ro-| practical workers, gallery talks on the 


rere of the Air, the Earth, and the! collections, lectures for the deaf and 
Sea.” The author, Dr. Herman LeRoy 


Fairchild, is emeritus professor in the 
University of Rochester and one of the 
country’s leading geologists. He has the 
gift, which is not expected in scientists, 
of writing with the appreciation of an 
artist or a poet. Consequently, his story 
of the adventures of the watermol 
can be read with real pleasure by a 
child or an adult. It should prove fasci- 
nating to the boy or girl of inquiring 
mind, 

Dr. Fairchild has put an accurate sci- 
entific narrative jnto the ordinary par- 
lance of unscientific people, but has 
brightened it with imaginative color, 
heightened by the pleasure he evidently | Museum of Art, New York, N.Y. 


girls are other free courses to be offered 
on Saturdays and Sundays. 

To teachers in the public schools of 
the city of New York, and to teachers 
and students in the College of the City 
of New York and Hunter College, a 
number of courses are open without 
charge, and the successful completion of 


Education as fulfillment of the study re- 
quirements for increments in salary. 
These courses are available also to stu- 
dents of other institutions and to the 
public on payment of a fee. For further 











deafened, and story-hours for boys and | 


these will be accepted by the Board of , 


information, address The Metropolitan | 
| drawings for language, 











Latta’s Book For Tea ca _ 


om 





Read This 
This display was prepared by using 
Latta’s Book For Teachers. You can 
prepare over 100 other projects from 
Latta’s book. The book is shown on the 
blackboard ledge. 


Our Guarantee 


Any rural teacher, primary teacher, 
or mother of young children, who uses 
Latta’s book thirty days and is not 
satisfied, may return it and the price 
paid will be refunded. 


For Teachers, Children, Mothers 


This eighth edition of Latta’s book was 
prepared with the assistance of 5 of the in- 
structors at the Iowa State Teachers College. 
The book is 9x12 inches, contains 352 pages, 
and weighs over 2 pounds. It has over 400 
construction, cutting, 


coloring, and modeling, besides over 340 sto- 


You will 


ries, poems, prayers, and speeches. 
find 1000 seatwork suggestions and very good 


information about health, phonics, reading, 
unctuation, civics, economics, debating, par- 
iamentary rules, pictures and stories of chil- 
dren of nations, and other useful information. 
Price, one copy postpaid $2.00 


tag~ Ask for our school supply catalog. 








GOOD FOR 50c 


Send this coupon with $1.50 and we will 
mail one copy of the eighth edition of 
Latta’s Book For Teachers to you. 

SEND MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS 


J. 8. LATTA, INC. 


West 18th St., Cedar Fails 


Iowa. 
317 -16th St. Huntington, W. Va. 


from 
104 So. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 
= Lock Box 334, Denver, Colo. 


Lock Box 997, Butte, Mont. 











ur Writers 
Not Leribbler 


With Esterbrook Re-New- 
Point Fountain Pen every 
teacher and every student 
can now have a fountain pen 
approved for school use. 





Re-New-Points reproduce in non-cor- 
rosive Duracrome the famous Esterbrook 
schoo! points. The screw easily into the 
fountain pen holder. To renew them, 
unscrew the old and screw in the new. 
Only Esterbrook Fountain Pen can 
take Re-New-Points. 


Esterbrook Fountain Pens are priced 
$i and up. Additional Re-New-loines 
are 25¢ each. If your stationery dealer 
or school supply house cannot supply 
you, ure the coupon below. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
68 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Lid., Toronto, Can. 


* .. RENEWABLE 
BY THE USER 
JUST LIKE 
STEEL PENS 


bstertruvh 


FOUNTAIN PENS 
_ancl STEEL PENS 





Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Company _ 


68 Cooper St., Camden, New Jersey 

I enclose $1 for Esterbrook Re-New-Point Foun- 
tain Pen, postpaid. I have checked Re-New-Point 
desired in the eel pen 
[] Penmanship 


H High School or College 


Manifold Use, Orders 
} Business Faleon 
[} Executive Signature 
[7 Bold Stub 


Gregg Shorthand 
[} Social Stub 


Name __ 
Address : 
Dealer's Name and Address 
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| School Relief Work through | | | | 


Junior Red Cross 


By Rutn Evetyn HENDERSON 


During the past two years, when city 


|and rural schools alike have had increas- 
jing problems of relief, many of them 
have made skillful use of the Junior Red 
Cross. Its members were alert to social 
purposes and experienced in cooperation. 
Their earnest concern with the problems 
of the present has found a vent in senci- 
ble action and has often provided the 
'lead for consideration of more perm:- 
nent solutions. 


| Addressing Junior Red Cross members | 


| in their annual convention last April, 
| President MacCracken of Vassar College 
said of the war-time period when he 
served as first national director of the 
organization: “It appeared essential 
that some ideal should be found for 
| youth in the midst of that horrible time, 
which would be constructive and would 
enable them to cooperate in a way that 
| would not lead to crime and lawless- 
| ness.” 

| He might easily have been speaking 
of to-day. Academic discussion aside as 
| to the advisability of children’s know- 
|ing of unpleasant social conditions, all 
| agree that it is healthier to do something 
about a hard situation than to grieve 
over one’s futility. Junior Red Cross 
reports for the past two years have been 





| 
| 

B |crowded with astonishing figures of 
| 


something done about it. A New Jersey 
city told of 2500 garments made in the 
sewing classes, from government cotton 
cloth distributed by the Red Cross; a 
state school for the deaf made 4500 
' garments for public relief; a city in In- 
diana told of 4000 children kept off the 
official relief lists by Junior Red Cross 
| efforts; a city in California was proud 
of the hot lunches furnished, through 
| Junior Red Cross, to the school for 
| migratory children. 

Besides the quantity of such results, 
spread over the entire nation, two things 
stand out: first, the endeavor shown to 
give this relief in a manner that is 
worthy —to show respect to those 
helped, avoiding any taint of the “lady 
bountiful” attitude—and second, a 
world-wide fellowship in service. The 
discussions of the convention delegates, 
who ranged in age from the seventh 
grade through the twelfth, were notable 
|for a serious exchange of ideas about 

“better ways of doing it.” The young- 


| sters have conferred with social service | 


experts in their communities; they have 
| exchanged their garments and gifts with 
| schools in other districts so that the chil- 
dren who wore the new or reconditioned 
| garments, would not be conscious that 
‘others recognized them; they have dis- 
tributed school cafeteria tickets in a 
manner so that nobody knew who was 
|a beneficiary; they have learned ways of 
|giving family aid without labeling it 
charity. “When children give,” said a 
| young boy at the convention, “it is not 
| charity, it is sharing.” 
The other point 


that persistently 


| generously illustrated. 


claims attention is the world-wide ex- | 


tent of similar service activities. The 
convention delegates, in their reply to 
a message from the Junior Red Cross 
Director of The League of Red Cross 
Societies, said: “During the past con- 


vention we have learned much of the | 


| great effort made by the Junior Red 
| Cross to aid the suffering throughout the 
lentire world. We have heard stories of 


American 
| Junior Red Cross | 


| 






He) 
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cheerful and helpful service from all | 
over our Union and we are deeply im- | 
pressed by these tales of effective help- 
fulness. It is a great encouragement to 
us to learn of the great amount of work 
which can be accomplished if the ever- 
present sense of international fellowship 
is developed.” 

The test to-day may in some ways be 
harder than in the sharp war period and | 
the first vivid post-war days. But the 
problem of substituting constructive 
idealism for the danger of indifference 
or the threat of crime and lawlessness is 
the same. The sixteen years of building | 
on foundations laid by the earlier group | 
of educators have proved sound, and | 
these youngsters of a new generation | 
have caught their flame from that 
first spark. A young lad from North! 
Dakota ended his report to the conven- | 
tion with the words: “In our state | 
when we are out on the plains we follow 
the section lines. Sometimes when com- 
pletely bewildered we look to the North 
Star. With these unerring guides we 
find our position. In Red Cross work | 
we can follow section lines of world | 
peace and relief of suffering. As the | 
lights fade out we can look up and find | 
written across the canopy of our ideals, 
‘I Serve.’ ” 

That children are finding their way 
through bewilderment is reason for hope. 
That their Junior Red Cross has provid- 
ed them with guiding lines and a 
“gleam” of idealism is cause for gratifi- 
cation. 


The Junior Red Cross Service, like all 
other services of the Greatest Mother, is 
supported by the membership dues of 
the people of the United States, pledged 
during the annual Red Cross Roll Call, 
which extends from Armistice Day to 
Thanksgiving. 





A Product of Many Uses 


“Salt: Its Romantic History, Its Re- 
fining, and Its Many Uses” is an 88- 
page booklet, interestingly prepared and | 
In it one learns 
of the significance and uses of salt in 
ancient times and in odd corners of the ' 
modern world. Salt refining is ex- 
plained, with diagrams and photographs | 
of machinery in operation. The varied | 
uses of salt to-day—in industry, for | 
food, as an aid to health, and as a 
“handy helper”—are described. A teach- 
er may obtain one copy without cost by 
addressing Worcester Salt Company, 40 
Worth Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Europe, 
America, World and Australasia. 

In beautiful non-fading colors. 
liable 
Lithographed on heavy white manila map mate- 
the edges being bound with linen tape to 
prevent tearing. 

The complete set of maps is fastened together 
at top and securely held 
Fach 


European Histor 


Asia, Africa, North 


and accurate. Clear di 


set is supplied with a 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY MAPS. 
CSwsnt Price eer Onerac: "Shigond on Amr 


8 maps each 41 x 52 inches: United States. 
America, 


South 


Absolutely re. 
stinct lettering. 


in solid roller head 
substantial 
* adjustable stand, the use of which permits the 
moving of maps from room to room and also the 
proper placing before the class in any part of 
the room. 

Shipped by parcel post, on approval, on orders 
signed by authorized school officials. 

Cash with order or C. O 
individuals, srbiect to return and money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 


Stec] 


D. by parcel post to 





We are offering real bargains in American History maps 
maps, Commercial Geography maps, Agri- 

cultural Charts, Physiology Charts, Arithmetic Charts. 
It will pay you to write to us stating what your needs are 
thus making it possible for as to submit our bargain offer, * 


MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., DEPT. nN, 


2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














fw ‘T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL 


Endorsed by over 200,000 users. 
Furnished in different designs, materials and 
finishes. Sold on approval direct from factory, 





THE 


BOO 


Write for Catalog N 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
" Fits any Space. 
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'- plete yet never 4 


KCASE 





o. 1-113 


‘Always com- 


finished.” | 
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IDEAL BOOKCASE ‘x? MO 
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New Illustrated 80 Page Gnas 


fully describing the lat 
books on 


est and best 


Folk, Clog and Tap Dancing, 
Rhythms, Pageantry, Athletics 


Sent Postpaid Upon Request 


A. S. BARNES 


i. i > o 


t 
Health and Physical =< 
‘ 
t 
f 


& COMPANY, 


Publishers Since 1838 
69 West 44 St.,New York 














Bond paper. 
19¢; 


Give Pupils 
Christmas 


Monogrammed Stationery 


Beautiful HOLLY box contains 25 Sheets 
—any monogram, and 25 Envelopes of Hammermill 
10 sets 23c ea.; 11 to 20, 20c; 21 to 30, 
Write pupils’ initials 

lainly. Postpaid. Order early. 
aed Stationers, 408 W. 35th St., New York City 


over 30 sets l7e ea. 
Cash with order. 


lic 














High School Course 


Te 






Vie CF ee You 






TODAY. 


School Course at home 
Meets all requirements for entrance to 


2 

easions. Standard High School texts ied. 
Boss AS a, PF ha 
American School 
Dent. H-819, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., 


can complete 


simplified 
college 


ee 








Special 


1429 Fifth Ave.S.E., 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 


Short Talks, 


personal needs, $3.00 pe 
words. Special research, 
charge $5.00. 

cussions. Address: 


JOHN H. ARNOL 


Debate outlines or dis- 


Cedar Rapids, lows. 


r thousand 
minimum 


D, 




















Send 50c in 
FRANCES L. STOVER, 


ill 


TEACH ART 


WE CAN SEND fitcnie 


Projects 
to 








INDIANS - - 


State grade you teach. 


sl 
with from 18 to 24 hand-made drawings 
ust for N ber. 


THANKSGIVING 


- PILGRIMS 


coin for sample November Art Project 


Birmingham, Mich. 
ao led 





SUNSHINE SONGS 


360 BEAUTIFUL SONGS, 
words and music com 


plete, forschools, Fine for Glee Clubs and Sings 


Schools, 


Songs for every occasion. 


Price 50 ct 


Reduction in quantities; copy to teacher 30 cents. 
C. D. HILL, Palmyra, N. Y 


——— ad 





¥ 


100 sheets 6x7 in.—50 White U.S. 








Name and Address nea 





50¢ box. No stamps. Samples 5c. 
Stationery Co. Box i, 





Bond En- 
ve . tly Printed. 
Blue Ink. Two or more boxes to one address 


NeY. 
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THE New Books 


The publishers of the books listed below 
will be glad to supply them to our readers 
at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them, 








PREPARATORY Book To ACCOMPANY 
“Macic Hours.” (“The Work-Play 
Books”—Fourth Reader.) By Arthur 
I. Gates and Jean Y. Ayer. Illustrated 
by Helen M. Torrey. Paper. 72pp. 
24c. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


Four PLAYLETs FOR SCHOOL ENTER- 


TAINMENTS: “Examination at the 
District: School of Rusticville”; 
“Clothes Make the Man”; “The 


Birthday Party”; “Making the Flag.” 
Paper. 24pp. 25c. Miller Publish- 
ing Company, 1037 Bonnie Brae, 
Oak Park, Ill. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES 
IN EpuUCATION: 1930-1931.  Pre- 
pared in the Library Division, U.S. 
Office of Education, by Edith A. 
Wright with the Cooperation of Ruth 
A. Gray. (Bulletin, 1932, No. 16.) 
Paper. 477pp. 50c. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 

NATIONAL SURVEY OF THE EDUCATION 
or TeacHers. (U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation Bulletin, 1933, No. 10.) 
Volume I: Selected Bibliography on 
the Education of Teachers. Com- 
piled by Gilbert L. Betts, Benjamin 
W. Frazier, and Guy C. Gamble. 
Paper. 129pp. 15c. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C. 

EpucaTIONAL LeEapeERsHIP. Eleventh 
Yearbook, Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Associ- 
ation. Development of Educational 
Leadership; Present Status; A Chal- 
lenge to the Future. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 530pp. $2.00. Department 
of Superintendence, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Directep History Stupy: AMERICAN. 
A Student’s Workbook in American 
History (Discovery to Present). By 
Charles C. Scheck, Ph.B., M.A., Lec- 
turer in Education, University of 
Cincinnati, and M. Althea Orton, 
B.S., Formerly Instructor in Social 
Studies, Washington Junior High 
School, Rochester, N.Y. Paper. 
172pp. 56c. World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 

Music in Rurat Epucation. A Pro- 
gram for the Teacher in One- and 
Two-Room Schools, Based on “The 
Music Hour: One-Book Course.” 
By Osbourne McConathy, Formerly 
Director of the Department of Pub- 
lic School Music, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; W. Otto Miessner, Formerly 
Director of the School of Music, 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Edward Bailey Birge, Professor 
of Public School Music, Indiana Uni- 
versity; Mabel E. Bray, Director of 
Music, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Trenton, N.J. In Collabora- 
tion with These Authorities on Rural 
Education: Fannie W. Dunn, Associ- 
ate Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Frank 
A. Beach, Director, School of Music, 
Kansas State Teachers College; 
Josephine Murray, Rural Schools 
Music Supervisor, Tulare County, 
Calif. Cloth. 304pp. $1.20. Silver, 
Burdett and Company, Newark, N.J. 
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‘A New Deal Gift’? 


Think of it! 


in golden letters as illustrated. 


You will like this number. 
stand a great deal of abuse. 


Genuine Leather Cases are new and will thrill 
your pupils. They are very attractive and service- 
able. Send your order early. We guarantee quick 
delivery. Order now at the following low prices. 


PRINT NAMES PLAINLY 


A genuine leather tan-colored case 
containing 3 standard fine quality 5¢ “Gilt Tipped” 
pencils for 20¢. Both case and pencils engraved 


It is well made to 


A Personal Gift 


for Your 


gift box. 





| SINGLE CASE 25c. 20 OR MORE CASES 20c PER CASE. 








ADVERTISING PENCIL CO., 


Name Pencils 
1 Sc Per Box. 


An excellent gift. 
Tipped” pencils in a real Christmasy Decorated 
Each pencil is of different color and is 
engraved in large golden letters. 


Price 1 to 9 Boxes 25c. 
Please Print Your Names Plainly. 
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Genuine Leather Pencil Cases 
















WY 


See Below. 


Three fine quality “Giit 


10 or more Boxes 18c per Box. 
ORDER NOW. 


WALBROOK 8, BALTIMORE, MD. 





How Schools Can Help to 
Enrich Leisure 
By introducing young people to a 


wide range of life interests. 

By teaching the use of books and li- 
braries and developing wholesome read- 
ing appetites closely related to each of 
the great objectives of education and 
life. 

By developing appreciation of fine 
music and skill in singing, playing, and 
dancing. 

By having children participate in 
games and sports which may be easily 
continued in after years. 

By providing experience in pleasant 
social life through school activities and 
clubs. 

By cultivating in children a love of 
the out-of-doors—appreciation of flow- 
ers, animals, landscape, sky, and stars. 

By giving children an opportunity to 
develop hobbies in various creative 
fields—gardening, mechanics, applied 
arts, fine urts, architecture, city plan- 
ning. 

By making the school and its play- 
fields the center and servant of a whole- 
some and satisfying neighborhood life. 

By calling attention to various recre- 
ational agencies and the values which 
they serve—theaters, concerts, libraries, 
radio, periodicals and newspapers, mu- 
seums, parks, playgrounds, travel.— 
Journal of the National Education 
Association. 


The Michigan legislature passed a law 
requiring every school in the state to 
select a name. The results in some cases 
provided surprises for the authorities. 
One county now has schools named 
Marble Top, Butch, Frog Hollow, Mud 
Lake, Grubby Knoll, Plank Road, 
and Skuse. In another county is a one- 
room school named Pumpkin College. 





Sa! Use Smith’s == 


Regents Review 
BOOKS 
for Higher Marks on Examinations 


[DEAL for class drill, homework assignments, 
- monthly tests, and preparation for finalexamina- 
tions. So low in cost each pupil may have one. 
Compiled from New York State Regents examina- 
tions for the past 20 years; recent papers complete, 
including June 1938. Used throughout U. S. and 
Canada, 

You will want to order your supply right away! 
Published in over 50 subjects, including high school 
as well as these eight elementary studies, 
Arithmetic 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 





Question Books or 
Answer Books, 


30c ea. in lots of 12 Geography 
or more; U. 8S. History 
35c ea. for 6; Physiology 
smaller lots, 40c ea. Spelling 


Silent Reading 





Grade Teachers! Introductory Offer! 
SEAT WORK—This Busy _Work series is col- 


ored, illustrated, on 34% x5 sheets, low-priced, 
very popular. Five sets, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
Geography, Language, Miscellaneous, 


25c¢ é& 
set of 50. SPECIAL OFFER—ali 5 sets 50c 
(regular price $1.00), 








Other Teaching Helps—Write for free catalog 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher 


505 Walker Bldz., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Motivation Charts 


eliminate failures and make school 
work pleasant! Motivation Charts 
present facts graphically. Making 
the bars is like magic! No ink— 
No blotting—No drawing instru- 
ments—No tedious work—Zip— 
and the bar is made! 


Endorsed by leading educators. 


Send ten cents (stamps or coin) 
for mailing free chart and descrip- 
tive material. 








CHRISTMAS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


















Plays Drills 
Readings Operettas & 
Stunts Dances 


Musical Readings 

Send coupon below for FREE catalog of 
best Christmas material available today. 4 

Special Offer—Coupon Worth 20c 
The Secret of My Actions by Juanita 
Kinsey (3 minutes), A Christmas mon- 
olog for a boy. Regular price 25c. 
Christmas Turkey by Elma Allen. 
Clever poem for child dressed as a turkey 
(18 lines). Complete with instructions 4 
for costume. Regular price 20c. 

Both of the above foronly 25c if you 
=o cms ‘eves USE THIS COUPON ee ce ee 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 
Sioux City, lowa, 148 M. S. 
C) Please send both “The Secret of My 
Actions” and “Christmas Turkey,” § 
I enclose 25c for both, 
C) Please send complete catalog FREE 
of charge. 








/) eer \\ 


$1,260 to $3400 Year 
Men-Women-18 to 50 / (0 
STEADY WORK / 


Many after-depression 
Life Jobs 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. R250 
OCHESTER, WN. Y. 

Z# Rush FREE lst of U. 8. 
Government big y after. 
depression LIFE JOBS, 82. 

page book describing salarivs, 

Q hours, work, end how to get « 





MOTIVATION CHARTS, Inc., 
Jewell, lowa. 
B ACK NUMBER 
of The INSTRUCTOR 
and all other important magazines supplied 
promptly and reasonably. Single copies, 
volumes or sets, 
Periodicals Department 


The H. W. WILSON COMPANY, 
950-972 University Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















Teachers have 
big ad. s 


position 


Mail Coupon f 
TODAY 
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Subscribe Now for 


THe INSTRUCTOR 


(One Year $2.00—Two Years $3.00) 


and Get 





The 1933-34 INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK: 


for Only 20 Cents Additional | 


“mee The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK (96 pages and gute | 
wis cee ~size 7 x 10 inches) is filled with the newest ready-to- 
use classroom material for Arithmetic, Geography, | 
History, Language, Reading, Citizenship, Elementary 
Science, and Health. There are tests of all kinds (with 
answers)—completion tests, multiple choice tests, 
true-false tests, matching tests, selection tests—stories 
with questions, arithmetic problems and games, 16 full- 
page posters, 8 blackboard decorations, etc. Provides 
for all the grades. The material is new and has not 
been previously published. | 

The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK is sold only in com- 
bination with The INSTRUCTOR at an additional 
—_—o price of 20 cents. Price with The INSTRUCTOR, 

( ; : 1 yr., $2.20; with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 yrs., $3.20. 


ere This Order Blank—Pay Dec. 5th If More Convenient— | 


Date 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 

Send me The INSTRUCTOR for [] 1 year, $2.00; for {_} 2 years, $3.00. 

[) Send me The Instructor Yearbook with the above for 20 cents additional. 
Send me the following magazines or teaching helps: 


THE 
INSTRUCTOR 
YEARBOOK 


1944 


‘955 

















lin, Nov, 33) 





or a2. I am enclosing herewith. 

The above order totals $ which } I will remit not later than Dec. 5, 1933. 
a P. O. _ | 
St. or R.D. State 





Annotated English Classics 


FOR USE IN UPPER GRADES AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


48 to 240 Pages Each—Printed on Good Paper and Durably 
Bound in Heavy Paper Covers—Price Given After Each Book 


All have notes and, where desirable, introduc-| Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. — 6 
tion, biographical sketch, outlines, questions, (Gives practically entire the principal 
critical comments, vocabulary, exercises, etc. addresses from these famous debates.) 

As You Like It. No, 47. Shakespeare.._™.— .24| Macbeth. No. 43. Shakespeare. 24 
Browning's Poems, No. 11, Selected. .15|Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Hale. .15 
(Includes the Pied Piper, Herve Riel, Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. Shake- 

Incident of the French Camp, The Lost speare. ‘ ae 24 
Leader, Pheidippides, and others.) Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. : 18 
Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. +18 (L' Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inspira- 
Longfellow. -18 tional Stories. No. 61. 15 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. Dickens. .18| Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. 24 
Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. 15 (Ligeia, The Gold Bug, The Masque of 
Evangeline, No. 1. Longfellow. 18 the Red Death, The Purloined Letter, 
Democracy and the War. No. 67. 24 Eleonora, The Fall of the House of Ush- 
(Seventeen notable addresses of President er, The Assignation, and A Descent into 
Wilson, with Lioyd George's address on the Maelstrom.) ae 
“The Meaning of America’s Entrance Silas Marner. No. 3. Eliot. -30 
into the War,” and Franklin K. Lane's Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. Selected. .30 
“Why We Are Fighting Germany.”) (Contains most of the essays used in 
Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne... .15 school work, including Rip Van Winkle 
Hamlet. No. 49. Shakespeare 24 and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow.) 
Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. .30| Sehrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 15 
Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. 24 (Also contains The Forsaken Merman, 
(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and Rugby Chapel, and Self-Dependence.) 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. .30 
ing of Arthur.) (Prepared for school use. Illustrated.) 
Julius Caesar, No. 41. Shakespeare... .24| Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell. .15 
Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. .30 | Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Selected... .15 





F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and omissions 
are frequently necessary because of limited 
space. A remittance of 15 cents with each 
question secures reply by private letter. 
Address all Queries to JoHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Firtn Avenue, S.E., CEDAR RapPIps, 
Iowa. Teachers who desire literary assist- 
ance will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s 
announcement in the front of this issue. 





Who said, “America is another word 
for Opportunity” ?—Indiana, 


This is a famous assertion of Ralph | 


Waldo Emerson. 


What states were the first to give ne- 
groes the right to vote?—Rhode Island. 

Tennessee and North Carolina were 
the first states to grant rights of suffrage 
to negroes. Free negroes in these states 
were allowed to vote long before the 
Civil War. 

How did Governors Island in New 
York harbor get its name?—Texas. 

This island derived its name from the 
fact that it was assigned for the use of 
governors, both during the period of 
Dutch control and while British gov- 
ernors ruled before the Revolutionary 
War. 

What people began the cultivation cf 
flax?—Minnea polis. 

The cultivation of flax and its prepa- 
ration for use is the most ancient textile 
industry. It is so old that there is no 


record of its beginning, but there are | 
evidences of the use of flax by the “Lake | 


Dwellers” and even by the still earlier 
“Stone Age” people. 

What is the prevailing denomination 
among the Christian peoples of India?— 
New York. 

There are about five million Chris- 
tians in India. Of these almost two mil- 
lion are Roman Catholics. Members of 
the Church of England (Anglicans) 
number more than half a million and 
Baptists nearly half a million. 


How large were the ancient libraries 
of Egypt?—Kentucky. 

One of the largest, possibly the larg- 
est, of all the ancient Egyptian libraries 
was the collection of King Ramses I, 
which was kept at the palace temple. 
Apparently there was also a great col- 
lection in a temple in Memphis. When 
the Persians invaded Egypt they carried 
away many books, and afterwards the 
Greeks despoiled Egyptian libraries, leav- 
ing no authentic records to indicate the 
size of these libraries when they were at 
their best. It is said that the Thoth re- 
ligious literature of Egypt, at the time 
of the Greek conquest, consisted of more 


than thirty-six thousand books. 

According to Adam Smith, in what 
ways may capital be employed in a pro- 
ductive manner?—Ohio. 
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Pieces and Plays for 
Thanksgiving Day 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


} HIS book provides an abundance of the very best material for 


Thanksgiving programs including: Recitations for Primary Pu- 

pils; Recitations for Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar 

| Tunes; Dialogues, Plays and Music; Stories. There are 114 recita- 
tions for primary and older pupils, including all the old favorites 


| and many new ones. Many of the plays embrace an entire roomful 
of pupils. Abundant material is provided for the little ones. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 




















Adam Smith, in his “Wealth of Na- 
| tions,” asserts that capital may be pro- 
| ductively employed in four ways: (1) 
_ procuring “rude produce” (that is, raw 
_materials); (2) manufacturing and 
| preparing raw material for “immediate 
|use and consumption”; (3) transport- 
| ing either raw or manufactured materi- 
als from where they are in abundance 

to places where they are wanted; and 
(4) dividing raw or manufactured ma- 
terials into “such small parcels as suit 


' the occasional demands of those who’ 


| want them.” 
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A Booklet on Cleanliness 


By selecting the most interesting 
material from the vast amount that was 
available, the compilers of “Cleanliness 
Thru the Ages” have managed to pack 
into the proverbial nutshell a story of 
the world’s struggle against dirt-—from 
early days down to the present. And 
such unusual illustrations as they haye 
found! The reproductions in tint of 
old drawings and paintings, showing 
how ancient peoples and others of later 
centuries cleaned their pots and pans, 
their houses inside and out, are distinctly 
educational. 

The story of man’s discovery that in 
order to be healthy and happy he had to 
be clean, and keep his surroundings 
clean, is told simply, but with an eye to 
the picturesque and the quaint. The 
historical and literary references in- 
cluded are often amusing to us of the 
twentieth century. The second part of 
the booklet is given over to an illus. 
trated explanation of reasons why Old 
Dutch Cleanser can accomplish easily 
and satisfactorily what once required 
great labor with inadequate materials, 
A statement telling how teachers may 
obtain a copy of “Cleanliness Thru the 
Ages” for classroom use will be found 
on another page of this issue. 
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MOUNTING CORNERS 


T= better way of mounting photos, covers, cards, 

stamps. Three styles: ‘*Regular,’’ for covers and 
larger snapshots. ‘*‘Junior,’’ with narrow margins, for 
smaller snapshots, blocks, and single stamps. ‘*Trans« 
parent,’’ clear as glass, the newest idea for stamps, ete, 
Regular and Junior styles in Black, White, Gray, Sepia, 
Red, Green—100 to the pkye.; in Gold or Silver—60 te 

| the pkg; Transparent style, 80 to the pkg. 

| Only 10c a package, at your dealer's or 5 and 10c stores 

or send 10c for package and samples. 


ACE ART CO. 


13 Gould Street READING, MASS. 


REGULAR 
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Cut Me Out! 224 ail me with a % 


stamp to cover postage 
along with your name and address to Pictorial 
Art Co., 404 Fourth Ave., New York City. I 
will bring you a beautifully COLORED PRINT 
(size 3'< x5) faithfully reproduced from an 
OLD MASTER painting. Subjects suitable for 
classroom picture study. 














Study at Home by Mail—Save Money 


We offer 875 courses in H. S. or College subjects. Unsur 
passed faculty. Moderate tuition. Start now. 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF APPLIED SCIENCE AND ART 
160 North Wells Dept. 1 Room 720, Chicago 





Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING, Three year Study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bullets 
to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1., 2449 Washingtos 
Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON.D. C. 








Why not complete you 
Home Study Courses education, or earn a few 
additional credits, by home study in a standard college of 
university? High School, Normal, Business, Engineering, 
Civil Service and University Courses now available 
Address The Extension Bureau, Rogers, Ohio, 
| DIETITIANS EARN GooD SALARIES 
schools, homes, camps, sanitam 
iums, ete. Learn at homein 6 mo. Send for 80 p. Bullet# 
giving full details of this and other professional courses. 


| American School of Home Economics, 841 E. 58th St. Chicag® 





—_ 











100 Foreign Postage Stamps 
well assorted, one dime. Postage 3 cents. Helpful ® 
teaching geography, social science, and history. t 

P. A. MILLER, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohi 


al ‘FER 

| KODAK FILMS— ot‘ Next KobaK Fu 
| DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. 

MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHI 


‘Do You Teach Picture Study ? 


This novel picture study method makes pupil-interest eas¥- 
97 full-color subjects. Send for particulars. No obligatio® 
EDUCATIONAL PUZZLES, Dansville, N. Y. 
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| . . 
s Why Leaves Change Color _ Use of Motion Pictures ° . 0 0 
: In Autumn | in Schools 33 Pictures in Colors 
sting POST- 
: was “Frosts hasten, but do not cause, the! More than 60 per cent of the schools Sb pati Famous RON. Collection PAID 
liness tion of leaves in autumn,” says|represented by approximately 6,000 FS a > 
’ y P Y app y ? ° . . . 
k FA. Me h d f h caetaal d > de 2 4. (Fy - * For nature studies, the Dodson-Mumford Collection is the finest, 
pac Dr. Henry ° ° e1er, ead or the principa Ss an superinten nts use 7 most complete in the world. Exact reproductions eo —, 874 
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The story of the world’s 
triumph over dirt and disease 


What better way is there of teaching children the invaluable lesson of 
healthful cleanliness than having them read, in story form, the history of the 
world’s conquest of dirt and disease ? 


“Cleanliness Thru the Ages” is an attractive book published in the interest 
of healthful cleanliness. Fully illustrated with drawings and reproductions of famous 
paintings, it tells, in a simple and interesting manner, of the cleaning methods R 
used by the early Egyptians, by the Greeks and Romans, during the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance, in Colonial America and on to the present day. 


It explains the part that science has played in devel- 
oping Old Dutch Cleanser; the only cleanser made with pure 
“seismotite,” scientifically recognized as the safest, most efficient 
and most economical cleaning material. It graphically illustrates 
the difference between Old Dutch and ordinary gritty cleansers. 

Because of its great educational value, teachers will be 
interested in securing a copy of “Cleanliness Thru the Ages,” 
which is being offered for six cents per copy. Included with 
each book is a list of suggested questions in 














keeping with the regular courses in history, 





Name_ 
Address 


City__ 





Send six cents for this attractively illustrated booklet, science and social science. 


“Cleanliness Thru the Ages.” The story of the world’s struggle 








against dirt from the early Egyptian days down to modern times. = 


Address OLD DUTCH CLEANSER A New Way of TEACHING CLEANLINESS 


Dept. B50, 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








| 





Teachers: A special offer for your pupils. Additional topies of “Cleanliness 


‘ Thru the Ages’ three cents each in quantities of ten or more. 
tate__ 





Address: OLD DUTCH CLEANSER, Dept. B50, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago, lll. 
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Hine on this page, from month to month, we shall discuss 
important events in the educational world, important days to 
be observed in the classroom, important happenings among 
school people. November reminds us of a cornucopia out of 
which have been poured the fruits of a rich harvest, so full is it 
of days with special significance. They are not just days to be 
observed, but days with a real meaning which can be translated 
into the experiences of the modern child with but little trou- 
ble, provided one sees the possibilities and makes the effort to 
do it. Let us review them, 


> CP 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


From November the sixth through the twelfth, will be ob- 
served American Education Week, sponsored, as almost every 
teacher knows, by the American Legion, the National Educa- 
tion Association, and the United States Office of Education. 
Topics for a day-by-day program, with suggestions for devel- 
oping them, will be found on page 6 of this issue of THE 
INstRucToR. “Meeting the Emergency in Education” is very 
fittingly the theme, since the Joint Commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education will make American Education Week an 
important factor in its program. This, the thirteenth observ- 
ance of the part that education plays in the life of the nation, 
is, perhaps, the most dramatic moment that the schools have 
yet had in which to present their case to the American people. 

The National Committee on American Education Week has 
prepared a body of excellent material as well as helpful sug- 
gestions for procedure, all of which combine in making the 
success of this observance possible. No teacher should expect 
that the work can be entirely successful unless he participates in 
it, no one should feel that what he can do will be of too little 
consequence. Only by whole-souled co-operation on the part 
of a united body of teachers, representative of schools ranging 
from those in isolated districts to the largest schools in our 
most congested areas, can the citizenry of the nation be reached 
and impressed with the fact that American education, the 
cornerstone of our democracy, must be maintained. 


c9e? 
ARMISTICE Day 


Since 1926, American Education Week has been observed 
during the week in which Armistice Day occurs, and it is fit- 
ting that it should be so. Armistice Day offers teachers an op- 
portunity to develop the ideals of peace rather than an occasion 


to review the horrors of war. What better time to place special 
emphasis upon the interdependence of nations than when the 
aims and accomplishments of public education are being set 
forth! How are children to become properly conscious of 
these basic facts if not through the schools? 


coe 
CHILDREN’s Book WEEK 


Close upon the heels of American Education Week comes 
another of significance, Children’s Book Week, celebrated this 
year from November the twelfth through the eighteenth. With 
the greater amount of leisure time that is coming to everyone 
through the shorter business week, it is of signal importance 
that children be taught in the schools an even better use of 
leisure than heretofore. If spent in healthful recreation and in 
the reading of well-chosen books, the child’s leisure time will 
become an opportunity for character building of the finest 
sort. “Growing Up with Books,” the theme this year, is hap- 
pily chosen. Certainly if children form the habit of reading 
early in life they have a rich storehouse before them. In later 
years they will bless the teacher who opened the doors. 


> 
THANKSGIVING Day 


Each year from that first Thanksgiving in 1621 to the pres- 
ent day, we as a nation and as individuals have had much to be 
thankful for. The Thanksgiving season in the schools has a 
two-fold purpose: it is a logical time to learn more of the life 
of the Pilgrims—their hardships, their home life, their educa- 
tional facilities, their contribution to American life of to-day; 
and it offers a time for us to count our blessings and express 
gratitude for them by sharing with others, whether our harvest 
has been large or small. 


ND cB) 
Our Own ANNIVERSARY 


It surely is an interesting coincidence that the celebration 
of THe INsrructor’s birthday should occur in the month 
when so much of importance to American education and 
American ideals is being stressed. It was in November, 1891, 
that this publication, under the name NorMAL INsTRUCTOR, 
came into being; in 1903, Primary PLANs was founded; and 
in 1914, the two magazines were consolidated. Then with 
our June issue of 1931 we took the simplified name, THE 
INSTRUCTOR. 

Founded by F. A. Owen, and still under his close guidance 
and inspiration, THE INstRUCTOR has grown and prospered. 
To-day, as has been the case for many years, more teachers sub- 
scribe to it than to any other magazine in the elementary 
school field, a fitting tribute to the service which THe IN- 
STRUCTOR renders. We enter upon the forty-third year of 
publication with a keen appreciation and understanding of 
the needs of the many teachers who turn to us each month 
for modern teaching materials. We assure you that this year, 
as in the past, such materials will be amply provided. 
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“THE MAYFLOWER Compact, 1620”—J. L. G. Ferris 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, TowER Hitt ScHOOL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


HAT an eager group we 
see in the picture shown 
on the cover. They are 

strong, brave men, who have dared to 
cross a great ocean to a strange coun- 
try because they wanted to live where 
they and their families could worship 
God as they thought best. 

First they left England and went to 
Holland. There they were happy un- 
til they noticed that their children 
were becoming more like Dutch than 
like English children. Then they 
thought about the land in the New 
World. They would make their 
homes there, they decided. 

But there was much to be done be- 
fore they could leave. The “May- 
flower” had to be made ready. This 
was the ship they were to take. The 
men had to see that it was strong 
enough for the trip. Then food for 
the voyage had to be stored, and the 
furniture that the Pilgrims would 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, 


QUESTIONS 


What is the most important thing 
in the picture? How did the artist 
show this? 

Who is seated at the end of the 
chest? Who is signing the compact? 
Who is holding the inkhorn? 

How many men do you see in the 
picture? How many different cos- 
tumes? Name all the things you can 
find in the picture which are different 
from those we have to-day. 

What colors are most important in 
the picture? Where is each one used? 
Find three important lines that are 
in different directions. 


How many 
lines echo these lines? 


THE PICTURE 


need in their new homes must be as- 
sembled. Each family could take 
only-a few things. Some of these 
were spinning wheels, iron kettles, 
chests, chairs, and candles. The 
women spent long days sewing and 
baking, and talking of their trip. 

In the picture we see some of the 
men who helped to found Plymouth 
Colony. They have met in the cabin 
of the “Mayflower” on November 21, 
1620, to write and sign a compact. 
It is to be the plan by which they will 
govern themselves in the new colony. 

John Carver is seated in an impor- 
tant position, at the end of the chest. 
Carver was the leader of the group 
and was chosen as the first governor 
of the colony. See how interested he 
is in the paper that is being signed. 
Captain Miles Standish is seated by a 
small table at the left. His head is 
turned toward John Howland and 
William Bradford, who are talking 


THE ARTIST 


HE painter of this picture, Jean Léon 
Gérome Ferris, was born in Philadelphia, 
in 1863, of a very artistic family. His father, 
Stephen James Ferris, was a painter and etch- 
er, and his mother’s three brothers, Peter, 
Edward, and Thomas Moran, were all artists 
of note. From the first he had the best of in- 
struction, and it was while he was studying in 
Paris with Géréme, for whom he was named, 
that he realized the importance of the great 
field of historical painting. Géréme believed 
that America had a wealth of subjects for her 
artists. 

To be able to paint historical subjects, it 
was necessary for Ferris to be well versed in 
historical facts, from first-hand sources, 
whenever possible. For that reason he went 
to England and Belgium, in 1888, and studied 
the architecture, costumes, customs, and peo- 
ple, with the idea of painting a series of 

(Continued on page 71) 


together. John Alden is signing his 
name, and Edward Winslow is hold- 
ing the inkhorn. 

While these men were signing the 
compact, the “Mayflower” was in the 
waters of Cape Cod. The Pilgrims 
had hoped to reach a harbor farther 
south, but the winds had carried them 
north. For many weeks the “May- 
flower” had been traveling across the 
ocean. When the wind blew the sails, 
it went swiftly. When the wind 
stopped, it hardly moved. 

It was not always warm and com- 
fortable in the “Mayflower.” By 
John Carver’s chair we see the little 
stove that helped to heat the cabin. 
The stove is very small. The Pil- 
grims must have had to wear their 
warmest clothes. 

A year later the Pilgrims held the 
first Thanksgiving. Now we cele- 
brate it each year with thanks for 
what they did and for our blessings. 


D.C. 


ACTIVITIES 


Play that you are a Pilgrim child 
and are getting ready to take the voy- 
age on the “Mayflower.”” What are 
some of the things that would be pre- 
pared? What would you wear? 

Tell the story of what you think 
was happening on the “Mayflower” 
while the men were signing the com- 
pact. 

Tell in song or verse or pictures 
just how the Pilgrims must have felt 
when they were at sea. In the same 
way show how they must have felt 
when they saw the first Indians. 

Make a book of stories and pictures 
of the Pilgrims. 
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PRIMARY GRADES SECTION 





HE project out- 
lined and discussed 
below was carried 
on last year by a 

third grade, B section, of 
Bloomington, Indiana, dur- 
ing a six months’ period, 
from December to June. 
Simultaneously with this 
project a Candy Store proj- 
ect was carried on and a 
Junior Audubon Society 
was organized. The hbrary 
project operated so smooth- 
ly, however, that it became 
a factor in providing time 
for the other projects. 
I. Origin of the project. 
For the first time in 
many years the public li- 
brary found it necessary to 
eliminate library service in 
the public schools. In order 
to use library books, the 
children were forced to 
travel many blocks, to the 
library itself. The parents 
were unwilling to let the 
children go to the library. 


As a result only 20 per cent of the room 
were using library books. It seemed a bet- 
ter plan to allow the children to discover 
and meet their own need than for the 
teacher to go to the library, unsolicited, 


and select books for them. 

II. Initiation of the project. 
A. Discussing the 
books at school. 


1. Children’s expression of types of 
books they would like to read. 

2. Asking the teacher to make the 
final selection, and to decide on the 


number of books. 


3. Asking permission of the school 
principal to use the library room on 
the second floor for the project, since 
the room was not now being used for 
any purpose except to store sets of 
encyclopedias, and so on. 





FOR NOVEMBER 


ERE is summarized material 

for primary teachers, con- 
tained in this section, and in 
other pages of the magazine. 


Arithmetic— 

Problems for beginners, by 
Miss Carson, are found on page 
30; see also “Colorful Numbers,” 
on the Things to Do page. 


Art— 

Turn to the cover, the lesson 
by Miss Eckford, and the Picture 
Section, for art appreciation; 
“Making a Decorative Map,” for 
a problem related to the cover; 
pages 17 and 31, for Book Week 
problems; Miss Todd’s article on 
a frieze, for Thanksgiving; and 
pages 29 and 58, for blackboard 
and window decoratians. 


History and Geography— 

An activity by Mrs. Murphy; 
Miss Eckford’s article on map- 
making; Miss Todd’s friezes; the 
cover; the picture study lesson; 
program selections on pages 22, 
24, and 25; the calendar, on page 
45; and the Picture Section, sup- 
ply help for history. Useful for 
geography are the first two 
items; a play, “World Neigh- 
bors,” on page 22; and Help- 
One-Another articles, 


Language— 

There are first-grade language 
exercises on page 20, by Mrs. 
Briggs; a word drill in the Help- 
One-Another Club; and sugges- 
tions for language work in the 
picture study lesson. 


Program Material— 

Pages 22 to 25 contain a com- 
plete Thanksgiving auditorium 
program, with numbers for each 
of the first three grades; a 
Thanksgiving exercise; a play 
for Armistice Day and one for 
Book Week; verse; songs; and a 
rhythm-band number. The 
Ideas for School Parties page 
presents plans for a Thanksgiv- 


ing party. 


Reading— 

Lesson material by Mrs. Briggs 
and a page of seatwork by Miss 
Carson are for beginners; reading 
correlates with art in a second- 
grade activity on page 17; “The 
Fairies’ Garden,” page 23, is a 
Book Week play; and two stories 
by Miss Moore on page 32 are of 
third-grade reading difficulty. 


Spelling— 

Spelling helps appear on the 
Things to Do and Help-One- 
Another pages. 





2. Setting up rules for 
conduct in the library. 
They were posted on 
the bulletin board in 
the room and at the 
door of the library. 
3. Forming the check- 
ing system. 
a) Selecting a filing 
system that the chil- 
dren could use with- 
out assistance. The 
names of the chil- 
dren were printed 
on file cards and 
placed in a_ chalk 
box. Book titles 
were typed on blue 








need for library 


A Liprary PROJECT 


By FAYE CRITES 


PriMarY TEACHER, HUNTER SCHOOL, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


board. 


B. Planning organization of library. 
1. Selecting librarians and the library 


a) Determining qualifications. 
b) Outlining duties. 


(1) Librarians—head librarian 
and three assistants. 


(a) Check books in and out. 


(b) Keep tables and shelves 


in order. 


(c) Enforce library rules. 


(2) Library board—head and 


two assistants. 


(a) Discuss any problems of 


library. 


discipline, 
means of improvement, and 
gain approval of pupils. 
(6) Assist the librarians. 
(c) Take 


organization, or 


visitors through 


cards and placed in 
the pockets of the 
books. These cards 
were removed by 
the librarian when 
the books were tak- 
en out. The blue 
card was _ placed 
behind the card of 
the child who had 
the book. As soon 
as the book was returned, the 
card was placed in the book and 
the child put the book on the shelf. 
He wrote the name of the book on 
his card, as a means of checking 
the number of books he had read. 
b) Setting a day for the return of 
all books for checking. (Wednes- 
day of each week was selected.) 
4, Determining the schedule of li- 
brary hours. 
a) Discovering that the library 
schedule was entirely dependent 
upon the class schedule and com- 
pletion of work. 
b) Studying class schedule, to find 
free library periods. 
c) Assigning hours to librarians 


and posting schedule. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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ArT PROBLEMS 
IN PRIMARY GRADES 
By FRANCES EBY 
SUPERVISOR OF ART, ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
N THE primary grades, the immediate objective of 
the child lies in the field of self-expression. He has 
a story to tell, and his happiest method of express- 
ing that inner urge is by the use of gaily colored 
crayons and dripping paint. 
Endless is the field from which the young artist draws 
: his inspiration; all life is his. The richer his experience, 
the greater his expression. Hence the alert teacher pro- 
for vides many first-hand experiences, such as excursions to 
ary. markets, airports, railroad stations, parks, playgrounds, 
on beaches, the zoo, and so on, through a long list of happy 
in childhood contacts. With a background of this type, 
the children picture their experiences in vivid tones and, 
r, strangely enough, usually in fine compositional areas. 
ck- Perhaps the reason for this instinctive use of good 
space relations lies in the concentration of the child on 
ling his subject matter. He has something to say and he 
hil- plunges directly into the main theme, subordinating all 
ith- else. Fortunately, he knows no limitations; he is con- 
The fident of his ability. If the work is spontaneous and 
hil- quick, the chances are strongly in favor of the product’s 
ted having a definite art value. 
and One much-loved theme frequently resorted to is 
valk “Story Illustration.” There is a place in every well 
tles planned primary program for the story hour, when the 
ue classics of childhood become a part of experience. From 
| in the oft-related tale, the drama, the puppet show, come 
the many charming evidences of childlike thinking. The 
ards Little Pig building his house of wood [see illustration] 
by was a real experience in the lives of one group of primary 
hen children. The story came to life through the medium of 
-ak- pasteboard puppets, and culminated in a record of expe- 
slue rience as a classroom book for the library table. The 
iced problem was more than an art problem; the major em- 
of phasis on the part of the teacher was perhaps oral English 
had and reading. Stories made by the class, printed on the 
oon primer typewriter, and illustrated by the classroom art- 
the ists, certainly proved a stimulfgting influence in learning 
and to read. Non-readers, recognizing their own pictures, 
elf. sensed a connection between the pictured page and the 
on printed one and felt a real need to master a new art. 
ing The poems of childhood offer another source from 
id. which the teacher gains, in addition to her art objectives, 
1 of by-products which are often of as much value as her 
nes- original aim. [““The Land of Counterpane” and “Little 
) Tommy Tucker” inspired the first two illustrations on 
li- this page.] The poem brings rich color to the child’s 
mind; the picture brings a lilting memory of the words. 
rary The combination cannot help but build a foundation for 
jent joyous appreciation of both art and literature. 
om- 
find Pp RIMARY children like to make illustra- 
tions for stories and verse which they 
1ans have heard in school; in turn, these illustra- 


tions help to develop reading interest. 
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MAKING A IHANKSGIVING FRIEZE 


By JESSIE TODD 


SUPERVISOR OF ArT, UNtverstry ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ERHAPS part of your schoolroom 
is very dull in color. A frieze of 
bright colors would. make the 
whole room more cheerful. Find 

a long space, which would look more at- 
tractive with a frieze in it. One of the 
best and easiest ways to make a frieze is to 
use cut paper. You can do it like this. 

1. Pin up a long piece of strong wrap- 
ping paper, the right size for the space. 

2. Decide on the color for sky and 
ground. Pin paper for the sky and paper 
for the ground along the entire frieze. 


3. Use light orange paper for the peo- 
ple. Draw them with pencil and cut them 
out. Indians might be cut out of brown 
or brownish red paper. On these people, 
paste clothes of different colors. Cut out 
trees, houses, a church, and other objects 
for the background. 

4. Pin the cut-outs on the frieze. Stand 
off at a distance and look at it. If you do 
not like the arrangement, you can move 
the figures and objects around. When you 
have decided on an arrangement you like, 
paste the cut-outs in place. 


Cut paper is very good to use for a 
frieze, because you have the opportunity 
to make many trial arrangements, and 
find how you like it best before you paste 
it. Many children can work on the same 
frieze. They need only to decide on the 
size of the people and the colors to use. 

Another way to make a frieze is to use 
colored chalk. Perhaps you can stretch a 
wire across one side of your room and fas- 
ten the wrapping paper to this wire. You 
will have to hang it low enough so that 
you can work on it easily. 
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One child will have to sketch in the 
main lines of the frieze. (Sketch with 
charcoal, very lightly, so that you can 
erase what you don’t like.) He can then 
appoint others to help. Perhaps Mary can 
draw the trees; John and Margaret can 
draw the boys; Lucy, Jane, and Teddy, 
the girls; and the other children can help 
color the frieze. After it is finished, 
your teacher can get another teacher to 
help her put it up high in the room. 

A third way to make a frieze is to use 
paint—not water color, but fresco or 
tempera paint. (Water color is usually too 
pale, unless applied to pure white paper. 
It is not so suitable for a big surface as the 
other paints mentioned.) Use very heavy 
wrapping paper for a painted frieze. 
Light-weight paper will wrinkle. 

1. Fasten the paper across one side of the 
room, low enough to be reached easily. 
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FRIEZE is an excellent art 

project for a group of chil- 
dren to work on together. Let 
Miss Todd help you start your 
class on this absorbing activity. 





2. Sketch outlines of people lightly in 
pencil. 

3. Walk off at a distance to get the ef- 
fect. You must get an idea of the thing 
as a whole before you work out each part 
carefully. 

4. Place the wrapping paper on the 
floor so that the paint won’t run. Make 
black outlines around the people. Use a 
big brush. Let the outlines dry. 

§. Fill in the outlines with bright col- 
ors. Leave the paper on the floor to dry. 


6. After the paint is dry, hang the 
frieze up. Walk off at a distance and look 
at it. Go back and sketch in the back- 
ground. Walk across the room to see how 
the background looks. Decide on colors 
which will make the people show up. 

7. Put the frieze on the floor again. 
Paint the background. Let it dry. Hang 
the frieze again, and look at it from a dis- 
tance. Make necessary changes. The 
frieze is now complete. 

8. When it has been hung, high up in 
the place you have chosen for it, you will 
see .things which could have been done 
better. The next frieze will be easier to 
make. 

Now I will tell you about the friezes 
that I have drawn for this article. Per- 
haps they will help you to make the frieze 
for your room. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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READING LESSONS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By ERNESTINE BENNETT BRIGGS 


ForMERLY, SUPERViIsOR, FIFTH AND SIxTH Grapes, UNtverstry ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY oF MissouR! 











Draw a line under each word 
which hel ps finish a sentence. 

1. We sleep in a (road, bed, 
ground). 

2. Snow is (black, white, red). 

3. A game is (fun, fire, home). 

4. An egg is to (drop, eat, 
write). 

§. | write my (name, snow, 
dog). 

6. Tell me a (show, story, 
book ) . 

7. My brother is a (boy, girl, 
aunt). 

8. The baby bear is (blue, black, 
gold). 

9. We ride on the water in a 
(floor, school, boat). 

10, The boy had a (work, top, 
one). 

11. At night we (sleep, wish, 
street). 

12. There is a ship on the (door 
water, house). 

13. At the party we ate (box, 
rain, cake). 





Draw a line from each word in 
the first column to its opposite in 
the second column. 


1. keep go 

2. evening white 

3. stop play 

4. father little 

§. brother give 

6. winter sister 

7. work day 

8. big morning 
9. black mother 

10. night summer 








The Baby Bear 


There is a baby bear in the garden. 

The bear was with a show. 

It ran away from the show. 

It is a little black bear. 

A little boy saw the bear. 

This is what he said: 

“Oh! Father, see the bear! 

“I would like to have him. 

“IT would play with him.” 

This is what Father said: 

“We cannot keep him. 

‘The men from the show will come 
for him. 

“They will take him away. 

“We will go to see him. 


“We will take him candy.” 


Here are some words from the 
story. Finish the sentences with 
the right words. 


him candy 
bear show 
boy black 
garden keep 
take see 
1. There was a... in the 
2. It wasa bear. 
3. A little saw it. 
4. The bear had run away 


from a 





Ce 
ap 











Draw a line from each word to 
the group of words belonging to it. 


1. morning _ to read 

2. pie to play 

3. book to plant 
4. game a color 

5. blue a time of day 
6. mother to eat 

7. father to sleep in 
8. bed a woman 
9. chair an animal 
10. garden a man 

11. letter to sit in 
12. cat to write 








Write the numbers from 1 to 15 


on your paper. Then look at the 


first word in the first list. Find the 
word in the second list that it makes 
you think of, and write it after 1 on 
your paper. Look at the second 
word. Find the word it makes you 
think of, and write it after 2, and 
so on through 15. 


First List Second List 
1. ice house 
2. hat drink 
3. home winter 
4. red brother 
J. egg read 
6. money head 
7. book color 
8. boy hot 
9. girl sleep 
10. bed cent 
11. rain hen 
12. eye face 
13. train sister 
14. milk wet 
15. fire ride 
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A THANKSGIVING ACTIVITY 


By ELEANOR C. SCRIBNER 


TEACHER, SECOND GRADE, WASHINGTON GARDNER SCHOOL, ALBION, MICHIGAN 


HIS unit was worked out with a 
group of second-grade children 
in the Washington Gardner 
School at Albion, Michigan. The 

activity could easily have been divided in- 
to two separate parts—The Indians and 
The Pilgrims. However, because of the 
fact that the unit was carried out in No- 
vember, it seemed advisable to combine 
the two parts, so that in addition to a 
knowledge of the Indians and the Pil- 
grims, a true picture of the significance of 
Thanksgiving Day could be learned. 


coe> 
How THE UNIT ORIGINATED 


In September and October our interests 
had been centered on the tree dwellers, the 
early cavemen, and the later cavemen. 
After the completion of this activity, the 
children were anxious to learn about other 
primitive peoples, particularly those who 
had lived where we now have our homes. 
An old Indian who lived on the outskirts 
of Albion had been of interest to three 
generations of Albion children. Our 
thoughts turned most naturally toward 


Indians. Then the children’s attention 
turned toward the early white settlers, 
and our activity began. 


cd) 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIT 


The children looked at pictures of In- 
dian tepees, Indians in war costume, and 
Indian women and children. They also 
studied Boughton’s famous painting, “Pil- 
grims Going to Church,” and other pic- 
tures of the Pilgrims. Thus they gained a 
conception of the Indians’ and Pilgrims’ 
dress, homes, and customs. Slides about 
Indians were useful too. One of the boys 
brought his “magic lantern,” and we used 
post cards in it. 

During conversation and story-telling 
periods, we discussed why the Pilgrims 
left their home, the country they came to, 
and the development of the first settle- 
ments into colonies. The children referred 
to various books (see bibliography) to 
settle their inquiries. 

Since the children suggested that we 
ought to see some real Indian objects— 
not just pictures—they brought arrow- 


heads, baskets, blankets, and pottery. This 
necessitated a brief survey of other Indian 
tribes, such as those who dwell in pueblos, 
the Potawatamies of Michigan, and so on. 

One child suggested bringing articles 
used by the long-ago settlers, and soon we 
had an antique collection. 

We made an Indian and Pilgrim settle- 
ment on our sand table. We went to the 
woods to secure small sticks for the stock- 
ade. At the same time we collected larger 
sticks for bows and arrows. The boys 
made the bows and arrows, mounting on 
them some of the Indian arrowheads. The 
children decided to keep the left-over 
large sticks for a camp fire in a play. The 
log houses and church were constructed 
from toy construction logs, while the In- 
dian wigwams, Indians, Pilgrims, deer, 
turkeys, and so on, were made by the chil- 
dren from manila paper and colored with 
crayons. Pictures of Indians and Pilgrims 
were drawn on manila paper and colored 
with crayons, during seatwork periods. 

The construction work in the sand table 


brought up the question as to where the 
(Continued on page 61) 


STUDYING THANKSGIVING IN THE SECOND. GRADE 


By CATHERINE HAMMOND MURPHY 


TEACHER, SECOND GRADE, ANGIER SCHOOL, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


AST year a study of the Pilgrims 
and the first Thanksgiving proved 
particularly interesting. We be- 
gan by discussing what the chil- 

dren already knew. Then, using this as a 
foundation, we added gradually to our 
story until it was completed. 

Many language lessons were provided 
for by this study. Sometimes I read or 
told new facts; sometimes the children 
read or told things that they had learned 
at home or from library books. Oral re- 
Productions, dramatizations, fact sen- 
tences, or short paragraphs all worked in 
very naturally. 

It was possible to find any number of 
Suggestions for handwork, and, of course, 
the writing and seatwork were also easily 
correlated. 

Our handwork and drawing helped us a 
Sreat deal when we brought our activity 
to a close with a Thanksgiving assembly 
Program. We decided to have it in the 
nature of an illustrated lecture. We di- 


vided the story into three parts and 


planned how many slides could be made 
about each part, having in mind that each 
of the children was to make one slide. ‘The 
arrangement was as follows, each subtopic 
being something to draw. 
I. In England 
1. a king 
2. a church 
3. a prison 
II. In Holland 
a windmill 
some tulips 
a houseboat 
some geese 
a Pilgrim boy 
a Pilgrim girl 
a Dutch boy 
. a Dutch girl 
III. In America 
1. the Mayflower 
2. Oceanus’ cradle 
3. a rocky shore 
4. an Indian running 
5 
6 


eNAY AYN 


. a Wigwam scene 
. a canoe 


7. papoose in a cradle 

8. first community house 

9. individual houses 

10. Indian with a peace pipe 

11. Pilgrim man with gun 

12. a deer 

13. a cornfield 

14, pumpkin pies 

15. a turkey 

16. grapes 

17. fish 

18. Pilgrims going to church 

19. Thanksgiving table 

20. playing games 

Before we actually made the slides, we 
each drew our picture on drawing paper 
34 by 44 inches, which is just the size of 
the glass slides. Then when the picture 
was perfected, the glass was put over it 
and it was easily traced. No patterns 
were used for the drawings, and each child 
made his own slide. We colored the slides 
with some special colored pencils that take 


well on glazed glass and can be washed off 
(Continued on page 71) 
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A Thanksgiving Exercise 
By Jessie B. McCurrach 


(The characters are six Indian Girls, six 
Indian Boys, six Pilgrim Girls, six Pilgrim 
Boys, six Girls of To-day, and six Boys of 
To-day. There will be needed, off stage, 
someone to read the stanzas. This may be 
the teacher or an older pupil. As the read- 
er begins, Indian Girls and Boys enter in 
pairs from left side of stage and walk 
around in a circle.) 





Long ago where now we stand 

Indian children roamed the land. 

They gathered at the fall of year (all 
stand still in circle), 

When fruits were ripe and berries red, 

And clustering grapes hung overhead, 

And, with gifts of harvest cheer, 

Their thanks to the Great Spirit said 
(raise arms upward, then lower arms, 
and face out from circle). 


When thanks were given 

They skipped away (fake a few steps 
from circle) 

To the forest for their play. 

They ran, they jumped, they danced 
with glee (run, jump, dance to cen- 
ter), 

Or chased the squirrels up a tree (run 
out from circle), 

Happy, joyous, gay, and free (skip in 
circle), 

Just as every child should be (continu: 


skipping). 


(Indian Girls and Boys walk to left and 
stand in a group there. As reader begins 
next stanza, Pilgrim Girls and Boys enter 
in pairs from left side of stage and walk 
slowly around in a circle.) 


Next there came to our dear land, 

Demure and sweet, a Pilgrim band; 

All dressed were they in quiet gray. 

When they had stored the sweet corn 
yellow, 


The rosy apples ripe and mellow, 
(Continued on page 64) 
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World Neighbors 


By Lettie C. VanDerveer 
and Marian R. Woolley 


(The scene is in a dining room. Four 
people are seated at the table—Father, 
Mother, Fred, and Elsie. Older children 
may take the parts of the parents. On the 
table are bread; butter; tea for Mother; 
coffee for Father; chocolate for the chil- 
dren; fish; lettuce; olive oil, in a cruet; 
salt; pepper, in a mill; rice; sliced pine- 
apple; and nuts.) 

MOTHER—Well, aren’t we a_ happy 
family! All well, in a warm house, with 
good food on the table! We surely have a 
lot to be thankful for! 

FRED—There’s a boy in our class at 
school who doesn’t even have a lunch some 
days. Sometimes we fellows manage to 
give him part of ours. The neighbors help 
to feed the family. 

ELSIE (shocked )—That must be dread- 
ful! 

MOTHER—Well, neighbors should help. 

FATHER (with a smile)—To tell the 
truth, neighbors are helping to feed us. 

FRED—Why, we bought this food! 

ELsiE—And Mother never borrows a 
cup of sugar without returning it next 
day! 

FATHER—Oh, I didn’t say the next- 
door neighbors. How about world neigh- 
bors? 

FRED—World neighbors? Do you mean 
the people of other countries? (Father 
nods.) But how do they feed us? 





N THESE and the two fol- 
lowing pages will be found 
sufficient material for a com- 
plete program for grades one, 
two, and three. The Thanks- 


giving auditorium program by 





MOTHER—I think I see what Father 
means. Look over our table, children, 
What do you see? 

ELsiE—Bread and butter and rice and 
fish— 

FRED—And your tea and Father’s coffee 
and our chocolate to drink— 

ELsiE—And sliced pineapple in the 
glass bowl, and nuts— 

FRED—And olive oil for the lettuce and 
pepper and salt. But (puzzled) I went to 
the store for most of them myself. 

MOTHER—Yes, but the storekeeper had 
to get them from somewhere. 

FATHER—Are there Geography Fairies, 
I wonder? If I could only get hold of one 
now, I have an idea she could tell us about 
the food our world neighbors supply. | 
think I'll whistle for one. 

(He whistles. A Geography Fairy, 
dressed in spangled white, with a pointed 
cap and a golden wand, pops up from be- 
hind the table, where she has been hiding.) 

GEOGRAPHY FAIRY—Here I am to grant 
your wish. (She points to various articles 
on the table with her wand as she mentions 


each of them in turn.) 
(Continued on page 71) 


WoRLD NEIGHBORS 


Worpvs By LETTIE C VANDERVEER 


MARIAN R. WOOLLEY 


Music BY 





Let us be 


friend - ly 


ev + ‘ry - where we go, 





Help - ing 


each oth - er 


ev - ‘ry way  we_ know. 





Be - ing a 


neigh - bor 


land 


to each race and 





Is the way to _ peace 


to - day, 


un - der - stand. 


let’s try to 
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Miss Pease may be presented as a 
unit, or suitable numbers may 
be selected from it, for a shorter 
program. Miss Vandevere’s 


rhythm-band feature will be 


useful as an opening number. 





The Fairies’ Garden 
By Estella Feddersen 


(The characters are eight Earth Chil- 
dren, who are numbered from 1 to 8, and 
six Fairies, one of whom is the Queen, and 
wears a crown. Each Fairy wears wings 
of a different color—red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, violet. This simplifies the cos- 
tuming, for only the wings need to be 
made and fastened to the shoulders. 

(The scene is in a garden. A sign, “The 
Fairies’ Garden,” should be visible to the 
audience. Earth Children enter from the 
left and look around.) 

No. 1—What a pretty garden! I wonder 
who lives here. 

No. 2—See, there is a sign. 
Fairies’ Garden.” 

No. 1—Perhaps the fairies are hiding in 
the flowers. 

No. 3—I wish I might see a fairy. I have 
never seen one. 

no. 1—Neither have I seen a fairy. 

NO. 4 (pointing to himself and to four 
children who stand near him)—We have 
seen the fairies. (Then he repeats the po- 
em, “Rainy Morning,” and No. 5 repeats 


It says, “The 


“The Apple-Tree,” both from The Fairy 
Flute, by Rose Fyleman. No. 6 repeats 
the last two stanzas of “Fairies,” from 
Fairies and Chimneys, by Rose Fyleman. 
No. 7 repeats “Have You Watched the 
Fairies?” and No. 8 repeats the first and 
last stanzas of “If You Meet a Fairy,” 
both from The Fairy Flute.) 

No. 2—Let us hide and keep very still. 
Perhaps the fairies will come. Then we 
can see them. 

(The Children hide. Fairy music is 
heard. The Fairy Queen skips in from the 
right and calls to the other Fairies.) 

FAIRY QUEEN— 

Come, Fairies, come, follow me. 

Let us dance, let us sing, 

Let us make a fairy ring. 

(While the Queen is talking the Fairies 
skip in and join hands, forming a circle 
with the Queen. They skip to right, then 
to left, and then stand in a line facing the 
audience.) 

FIRST FAIRY—I think it would be fun if 
there were some Earth Children here to 
play with. 

FAIRY QUEEN— 

Clap your hands three times and say, 

“Come, Earth Children, come and 

play.” 

(Fairies suit action to words. Three 
step to left and three to right of stage. 
They stand as near the front as possible 
and look toward the center. Children 
come shyly from their hiding places, look- 
ing at the Fairies.) 

(Continued on page 66) 


AUTUMN RAIN 


Worns By LOUISA J. BROOKER 


Music BY ALMA PATTERSON 





The 


au-tumn rain beats on 


the roof, I like to hear it drum. 





I cud-dle safe and warm in bed And wait for dreams to come. 





No- vem - ber rain. is 


sad and slow Be- cause the flow’rs are gone, 





And when I think it’s go-ing to stop, It 


just rains on and on. 
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Verse for November 


By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


Picture Books 


I can skip skips 

With my red skipping rope. 
I can blow bubbles 

With soap-bubble soap. 


I can roll hoops 
And hippety-hop. 
I can spin tunes 
With my musical top. 


I can go sliding 

And merry-go-rounding 
And bounce my big ball 

To the end of the counting. 


But nothing is half 
So delightful to me 

As looking at picture books 
Just before tea. 


At Table 


Here is my milk, 

And here my bread 
With golden butter 

And jelly spread. 
“Thank you, thank you,” 

My heart has said. 


Gratitude 


I have a box 

Full of all kinds of blocks, 

And a little toy wagon painted red; 
And a ball to roll 

And a bread-and-milk bowl, 

And a soft pink blanket for my bed. 


I have a silver spoon 

And a purple balloon 

And boots, when the rain rains hard; 
And a Daddy and a Mommie, 

And a big brother Tommie, 

And a sand pile in my yard— 


Don’t you think a child like me 
Should very, very thankful be? 
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A Thanksgiving Program 
By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


The following assembly program may 
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When beneath the summer sun 
Children laugh in glee, 
We always love to say again 


“Thank you” to Thee. 
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letters are represented. The children 


Now 





























































































































be presented jointly by the first, second, When the rosy apples hang = - er the rane re 1 order. r 
and third grades. The theme thought is Ripe upon the tree, h child . a9 hold che = , of a 
gratitude. Suitable songs should be in- We always love to say again —_ d Thanks; ryt , etters of the 
cluded in the program. “Thank you” to Thee. — hanksgiving in the proper order 
for spelling the word. The children thus 
1. Recitation (all), ““Thank You’ to 2. Spelling exercise (second grade), arranged come toward the front of the 
Thee.” “Acrostics.” stage and repeat the word in unison. Each 
When the flowers bloom in spring, A group stands in the background of then names his letter, thereby spelling the 
Beautiful to see, the stage, each child holding a large card word, and the group again repeats it in 
We always love to say again bearing a letter in the words ““Thanksgiv- unison. The word “November” is dealt 
“Thank you” to Thee. ing” and “November.” All the necessary with in the same way. 
SING FOR THANKSGIVING! 
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PIANO thanks for the sun a-bove us, For home and the ones who love us. Let thanks for the yield Of tree and field Ring loud and 


clear. 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 





In reciting the acrostics, “Thanksgiv- 
ing” and “November,” given below, each 
child says the line beginning with his letter. 


The Pilgrims sailed from far away. 
How brave their hearts upon that day! 
Alone they sought, a fearless band, 
New homes upon a stranger land. 
Kindling their fires in winter’s chill, 
Sowing the corn upon the hill, 
Gathering in joy a harvest fair, 


In courage high they labored there. 











TUNED BELLS 


TRIANGLE 


RHYTHM 
STICKS 
WOOD BLOCK 


TAMBOURINE 
CYMBALS 
DRUM 


XYLOPHONE 


PIANO 
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STICKS 


WOOD BLOCK 
TAMBOURINE 
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XYLOPHONE 
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Victors were they for you and me. 
Immortal shall their spirit be. 

Now do children gladly come, 
Grateful for freedom and for home. 


November passed along this way, 
On a blue and golden day. 

Visited the forest fair, 

Every color painting there, 
Making gardens as he came 
Blossom bright with bonfire flame. 
Everywhere his footsteps passed. 
Rich the harvest time at last! 


3. Reading lesson (third grade), “The 
First Thanksgiving.” 
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This may be the Thanksgiving story, as 
found in a text, or a story worked out in 
literature or history classes. 


4. Action recitation (second grade), 
"Neath Loving Wings.” 

The baby birds in tree tops high (hands 
high above head) 

Are much too young and small to fly 
(hands indicating something tiny), 

But by their nest their mother sings, 

And covers them with loving wings 
(pretend to hold a small bird in one 


hand and cover it with other hand). 
(Continued on page 64) 
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praise and pray. 


Then sing with a will, Let 


IF DFSIRFD, UNTUNFD BELLS MAY BE ADDED AND PLAYED FROM SAME SCORE AS FOR TUNED BELLS. 


mu-sic fill Thanks- giv - 
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ID you ever make a map or have 
a desire to make one? 
ever want to show by a map 
the high points in an interest- 


ing story—where the treasure 
perhaps, and the best routes to 
it? To-day there is a revived 
interest in the making of 
maps—maps that are like 
bird’s-eye views of events or 
places of interest, and that 
are essentially decorative. 

The cover painting, “The 
Mayflower Compact, 1620,” 
suggested to me the making 
of a map. Certainly the men 
shown in the picture, together 
with others, were responsible 
for creating a government 
which is a definite part of the 
world’s political, social, and 
industrial map. Their com- 
pact was like a symbolic chart 
of such a map. Because I felt 
this way about the picture, | 
decided to discuss the making 
of maps with you, not that it 
is a new subject, but because I 
felt that it was opportune at 
this season and that, through 
such a discussion, new ideas 
and means might be discov- 
ered, 

Very young children often 
make designs which need to 
be interpreted to us, yet 
which are to them very defi- 
nite maps of “the town where 
Grandmother lives,” “where 
Daddy works,” or “where the 
fairies and stars live when 
people can’t see them.” There 
are some second-grade chil- 
dren who have such logical 
minds, such feeling for de- 
sign, that they can plan and 
make a map with perfect un- 
derstanding. In the same 
group there will be others 
who will be somewhat bewil- 
dered by a flat surface, but in 
either case the child is express- 
ing what he feels from with- 
in. Any suggestion therefore 
that does not fall in line with 
his understanding is only 
something forced from with- 
out, 

By the time children have 
reached the third grade, they 
are able to comprehend the 
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MAKING A DECORATIVE MAP 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, Tower Hitt ScHooL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





Did you Hev may the picture study les- 
son be used to inspire crea- 
tive expression? Here is described 


was buried, = an activity that pupils will enjoy. 


take to find 
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making of a map, to enjoy laying out 
streets and locating accurately bodies of 
water, cities, and points of interest. For 
this reason I am going to say that the third 
grade is a logical one in which to start 
map-making: This does not mean that it 


cannot be done earlier. First- 
grade children often make 
floor maps of the town, city, 
farm, or castle that they are 
learning about. It is a tangi- 
ble thing and they lay it out 
with understanding. But a 
map by third-graders can be a 
pictorial expression of much 
information, with. not only 
richness of design and color 
but also definite returns for 
the effort expended. 

Maps may be made of lo- 
calities that exist either in 
reality or in the realm of 
fancy. Because Ferris has 
given us a picture of histor- 
ical significance, we shall em- 
phasize historical maps. Ferris 
has achieved what many edu- 
cators believe in, the vitaliz- 
ing of facts through creative 
expression. The artist, after a 
great deal of research and 
study, has re-created for us the 
times as he thought them to 
be. He said of the interior of 
the cabin represented: “It was 
painted directly from an an- 
cient structure, one of those 
few which have not been de- 
stroyed in the rush for 
change.” The picture is filled 
with realism, is built upon his- 
torical truths. No art is great 
unless it is truthful to the ob- 
jects presented or the theme 
and feeling expressed. 

If we are to ally art and 
curriculum subject matter, 
and believe that each can 


stimulate the other to fuller 


expression and growth, then 
the picture, the design, or the 
model will come into being 
because the child is so full of 
his subject that he bubbles 
over with it. The taking in 
comes first and the pouring 
out follows. Géréme urged 
Ferris to paint subjects that 
were akin to his national feel- 
ing, saying: “You paint best 
(Continued on page 67) 
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To Do 





Colorful’ Numbers 
By Letty E. Reed 


A number border is most attractive. 
It is an interesting variation from the 
seasonal border, and a real help to the 
pupils. The numbers are cut from bright 
construction paper, each one a different 
color, and are at least eighteen inches high. 
On each large number are printed in black 
its addition combinations. These colorful 
numbers are then arranged in numerical 
order in a row over the blackboard. 

If the combinations are taught in the 
following way, the teacher will find that 
the number border has use as well as 


beauty. We study the story of each 
number. ‘Take the number six, for ex- 
ample. Each child is given six little 


colored squares of paper, or six colored 
toothpicks (dyed with vegetable color- 
ing). He lines them up on his desk, and 
counts them. He is sure there are six. 
Some he puts in one corner of his desk and 
some in another, and counts them again. 
He still has six. The child comes to the 
conclusion that no matter how he ar- 
ranges them, there are still six. 

He then tries to discover how many dif- 
ferent groupings, or “combinatiohs,” can 
be made from the six objects. As he dis- 
covers the combinations which make six, 
the teacher writes the abstract forms on 
the blackboard, until the complete story 
of six has been discovered. Thus the child 
sees first the concrete form, and then the 
abstract combination. We write the sto- 
ries in our notebooks. 

By making individual sets of flash cards, 
we get plenty of written drill. The cards 
are made of bogus paper or construction 
paper. They lend themselves nicely to the 
seasons, since simple pictures, as_illus- 
trated, can be made on one side as easily 
as squares or dots. 

A chart for each number story is also 
made by each child. 

As the story of each number is learned, 
we place the number on the border. 

Another feature of this method of pre- 
senting the combinations is its economy. 
The subtraction and addition facts are 

















—_ 











learned simultaneously. We learn that 
two is accompanied by four to make six. 
Oral flash-card drill helps to bring out this 
idea. Ten cards, numbered from one to 
ten, with only one number printed in 
black on each card, are used. Our cards 
are yellow tag board, 5 by 3 inches. The 
children think of a designated number, as 
six. The teacher holds up the number 
two. The response is the number that 
goes with two to make six, or four. 

We call subtraction “going into re- 
verse.” The flash-card drill is the same as 
in addition. 

This set of flash cards can be used for 
all the combinations in the first decade. 
The quick child will need only short daily 
drills to make his responses automatic. 
The slow child will grow in number con- 
cept as the graphic situation is constantly 
presented, and if care is taken to give 
sufficient time to each story. 
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Games for Spelling Drill 
By Marjorie M. Williams 


Visiting.—All heads are placed on the 
desks. One child, who has been chosen to 
be “it,” knocks at any desk he wishes. 
The child answers, “Who is it?” The 
visitor replies, “It is I, house, h-o-u-s-e.” 
The child visited replies, “Come in, house, 
h-o-u-s-e.” This child then becomes 
“it,” while the first child takes the vacant 
seat. The game then proceeds:as before. 


This and That.—This old parlor game . 


can be used effectively as a spelling device. 
The teacher must show one child how to 
play the game. The rest of the class are to 
guess the trick. The teacher’s partner 
leaves the room, while a child is chosen to 
select from a list on the blackboard any 
word he wishes. When the partner (ma- 
gician) enters the room, the teacher, 
pointing to a word, says, “Is this the 
word?” “No, it is not tree, t-r-e-e,” says 
the magician. Finally, the teacher points 
to the chosen word. “Is that the word?” 
“Yes, it is grass, g-r-a-s-s.”. When any- 
one in the room thinks he knows the trick, 
he may be the magician. If the magicians 
keep the trick a secret, this game will 
continue to prove interesting. 

A variation of the game may be played 
as follows. The list of words is num- 
bered. A child who knows the trick 
leaves the room; another child is chosen to 
select any word he wishes. When the 
teacher calls her partner, she must use the 
same number of words as the number of 
the word which was chosen. For ex- 
ample, if the word is number 4, the 
teacher might say, “We are ready now.” 


Then she would point to several words 
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before pointing to the correct one. If 

number 3 had been chosen, she might cal] 

her partner by saying, “All right, Jane.” 
Storekeeper—The words may be writ- 


‘ten either on the blackboard or on cards. 


One child, acting as storekeeper, calls on 
a customer, who spells one word. If cor- 
rect, he is allowed to erase the word or to 
take the card, as the case may be. If 
desired, each customer may become the 
new storekeeper in turn. 


Cw 


Varied Seatwork 
By Olive E. Winship 


Every basal reader has its seatwork or 
occupational work more or less well de- 
fined. The object of this article is not to 
supplant the basal seatwork plan, but to 
suggest worth-while, though uncorrelated, 
activities with which to fill the in-between 
moments. Each child’s work should be 
checked at the close of the period and, if 
possible, during the period. 

1. Building with blocks and sticks. 

2. Bead or paper stringing. 

3. Patterns traced, colored, cut, and 
used: 

a) For repeat design. 

b): For illustrating story characters. 
c) For window decoration. 

d) For sand box or play house. 

e) For individual pupil or class scrap- 
books. 

f) For seasonal posters. 

4. Large sheets of paper folded into 
sixteen divisions. 

a) Folds smoothed out, and spaces 
traced by repeat design from circles 
or squares. 

b) All-over designs made in spaces. 

§. Circles or squares, traced, colored, 
cut, and arranged according to direction. 





Find the Answers 


How may a grade conduct its 
own library? (See p. 16) 


How can children gain a vivid 
conception of the Thanksgiving 
story? (See p. 21) 


What form of map drawing will 
be interesting and valuable to pri- 
mary children? (See p. 26) 


How can primary children sat- 
isfactorily make and use their own 
lantern slides? (See pp. 21; 31) 


Three ways to make a frieze— 
which will you choose? (See p. 18) 


In what way can the illustrating 
of stories and verse interest chil- 
dren in reading? (See p. 17) 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR NOVEMBER 


By RALPH AVERY 
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PRIMARY SEATWORK LESSONS 


By LOUISE GEDDINGS CARSON 


Teacner, First Grape, BEAuForT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, BEAUFORT, SOUTH CAROLINA 








Draw three white rabbits 
and two brown rabbits. 


Draw three red hats 
and two blue hats. 


Draw two big trees 
and three little trees. 


Draw two black kittens 
and three yellow kittens. 


Draw five red apples 
and four green apples. 


Draw five blue balloons 
and four orange balloons. 


Draw four black flags 
and five yellow flags. 


Draw four white ducks 
and five brown ducks. 














3 M4 3 2 2 2 Write 5 ) 5 4 4 
9 Ty Be Bh a Te 76 TH 73 FF 4 
) 5 ) ) 5 9 9 9 9 
Se Draw four yellow flowers . Draw three brown tents 
WY and three red flowers. eo and one green tent. 
Draw four blue balls Draw three yellow carts 
and three orange balls. Ip) and one blue cart. 
Draw three green chairs : Draw one white house 
and four brown chairs. os\s and three orange houses. 
Draw three yellow kites . Draw one black bird 
and four violet kites. and three red birds. 
Write 4 4 4 3 3 3 Write 3 3 3 1 1 1 
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From WINbDow GLASS TO LANTERN SLIDE 


By EMMA I. RICHARDS 


SUPERVISOR, THIRD GraDE, CONSOLIDATED TRAINING SCHOOL OF WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, PoRTAGE, MICHIGAN 


HE making of lantern 
slides is a fascinating 
occupation; and the 
feature of it which 

may be of particular interest to 
any school or teacher is that the 
process need entail but very lit- 
tle expense. 

The attention of our third 
grade was first drawn to slide- 
making through the desire to 
illustrate more fully a charm- 
ing story which we found in a 
second-grade reader. The story 
contained many scenes of such 
vivid reality that we wished to 
see them on paper. Out of this 
grew the idea of seeing them on 
the screen. 

We divided our story into 
scenes and discussed the impor- 
tant points of each. In the be- 
ginning we enjoyed seeing the 
pictures in outline on the screen. 
To arrive at this point, it was 
necessary to discover a number 
of details. First, we must learn 
how to write on glass. Then we 
must know the size of the piece 
of glass our lantern could ac- 
commodate. Lastly, we must 
find the simplest way to get a 
satisfactory picture on glass. 

We found that the china- 
marking pencil was the most 
satisfactory medium for outlin- 
ing on glass. Fortunately, we 
had a plentiful supply of glass, 
left over from a previous prob- 
lem. (The boys had procured 
discarded glass from a lumber 
yard.) Since the children had 
some knowledge of the use of a 
foot ruler, no difficulty was en- 
countered in finding the correct 
size of the lantern slide. The 
janitor cut the glass into rectan- 
gles of the required dimensions. 
When we needed more glass 
slides we cut them ourselves 
with a small glass cutter, pur- 
chased in a ten-cent store. 

In discussing the method of 
getting the picture transferred 
to the glass, the children decided 
they would like to try drawing 
all of the pictures on paper first. 
They suggested that the glass 
could be laid over the drawings 
and the pictures traced. Conse- 
quently, it was necessary that 
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our pictures on paper have defi- 
nite proportions. Measuring and 
the use of the ruler were again 
involved. Sheets of manila draw- 
ing paper were divided into 
rectangles of the proper dimen- 
sions, each child doing his own 
measuring. 

Each child drew the scenes 
with pencil, according to his 
own interpretation. He should 
also have had the privilege of 
tracing all of his scenes on glass, 
but time did not permit this. 
The next best procedure was to 
choose the most acceptable scene 
in each child’s contribution, and 
let him trace it. We made sure 
that there were sufficient fin- 
ished scenes to cover the story. 

The need for color was felt 
when these scenes were thrown 
on the screen. They seemed to 
lack life. We again found it 
necessary to resort to experi- 
mentation. On plain rectangles 
of glass each child made small 
circles of color, using pencil 
crayons, colored pencils, wax 
crayons, and water-color paints. 
The interest was more intense 
when these splotches of color 
were thrown on the screen than 
it was at any other stage of the 
work. Through this test we 
eliminated the use of the first 
three mediums mentioned, since 
the light did not penetrate them 
and the colors looked merely like 
gray or black spots on the 
screen. 

Because of some success with 
water colors, we decided to try 
them further. We had noticed 
that where much water was used 
the result was entirely unsatis- 
factory, so in our next trial we 
used as little water as possible. 
After carefully cleaning our 
pieces of glass, we covered them 
again with tiny circles of color. 
How different was the result 
this time! Our circles were most 
delicately colored. When the 
slides were run through the lan- 
tern, we found that each color 
reproduced in a clear, true tone, 
except yellow. However, we 
needed this color, or its repre- 


sentation, so into our yellow we 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Two Primary STORIES FOR NOVEMBER 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


Betty Buys a Book 


ETTY was sorry she had to 

take her book back to the li- 

brary. She wished she could 

keep it for her very own. It was a 

story about a little girl who lived high 

up in the Swiss mountains. Betty and 

Rosemary had enjoyed the story very 

much. At least Rosemary had sat very 

quietly while Betty read it aloud. 

Rosemary always sat quietly, for she 
was Betty’s doll. 

Betty had made Rosemary a new 
dress just like the one the little Swiss 
girl wore in the pictures in the book. 

On the way home from the library 
Betty and Rosemary passed a boc’ - 
In the window was a fine new 
copy of the very book Betty had just 
returned. Betty wanted to have that 
book more than ever. 


shop. 


If it were her 
own, she could read it over and over 
She could lend it to her little 
friends, too. 

Betty had two quarters in her 
pocket, a present from Uncle Jim. 
She went into the shop and asked the 
Bookshop Lady if the two quarters 
would pay for the book. 


again. 


“You will need two more,” said the 
Bookshop Lady. Then she noticed 
the doll in Betty’s arms. She smiled. 
“You have a doll dressed just like 
Heidi in the story. If you could spare 
her to sit in the window, she could earn 
the extra fifty cents.” 

So Rosemary sat in the shop window, 
and many little girls came to look 
ather. Some of them went away with 
books under their arms. At the end of 
a week Betty and Rosemary went home 
with their copy of the book about 
Heidi. 

Betty often read the story. She was 
grateful to Rosemary for helping her 
start her library, 


QUESTIONS 

1. Why did Rosemary sit quietly? 

2. Where did the little girl in 
the book live? 

3. What kind of dress did Betty 
make for Rosemary? 

4. Why did Betty go to the library? 

5. Where did Betty stop on her way 
home? 

6. How much money had Betty? 

7. How much money did Rosemary 
earn? 

8. How much did the book cost? 


92> 
Tommy and the Pilgrims 


OMMY had been told the story 
of the first Thanksgiving 
that day at school, but he had 

been too busy thinking his own 
thoughts to pay much attention. 
Tommy was cross, for somebody had 
punched a hole in his football and he 
had lost his new knife. 

Tommy was drowsy as well as cross, 
so he said good-night and went upstairs 
to bed. He had been asleep for some 
time when he felt a cold draft. He 
was very much surprised to see that the 
gay striped wall paper of his room was 
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The walls seemed to be made of 
rough logs, and the cold wind whistled 
through the chinks. 

There was a candle burning dimly 
in the far corner of the bare room. 
Tommy could see a man and a woman 
sitting by a rough table. The woman 


gone. 


was spinning and the man was clean- 
ing a gun. They were talking in low 
tones. Tommy heard them tell about 
a long journey they had made across 
the rough ocean in a little ship called 
the “Mayflower.” They had been 
cold and hungry and afraid at first, 
but they had not lost heart. God had 
helped them through. To-morrow the 
Pilgrims and their Indian neighbors 
would give thanks together, and there 
would be a great feast of wild turkey 
and other good things. 

Two of the man’s lead bullets 
dropped on the table. 
startled Tommy. 


The noise 
He tried to sit up 
in bed, but someone was tucking 
the It was 
Tommy’s mother. 


blankets around him. 


“I suppose I have been dreaming,” 
Tommy thought sleepily, “but I am 
glad I heard those Pilgrims talk. I am 
going to begin being a more thankful 
boy this very minute.” 


QUESTIONS 


1. What story had Tommy heard 
at school? 

2. Why was Tommy cross? 

3. After Tommy had gone to bed, 
what did he feel? 

4. What kind of walls did he see in 
his dream? 

5. What were the people in his 
dream doing? 

6. In what dangers had they been? 

7. Why did they thank God? 

8. Who came into Tommy’s room? 

9. Why was Tommy glad that he 
dreamed about the Pilgrims? 
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IN A PRIVATE COLLECTION 


“ HOMEWORK’ —Grederick arl Grieseke 


OON you will be making plans for 
American Education Week. No doubt 
you will designate a day as “open house” 
for school patrons, and perhaps will wish 
to present an auditorium program devel- 
oped from class work. Should you like a 
special history or geography play, “No- 
vember Days,” page 50, or “World Neigh- 
bors,” page 22, are suited to the month. 


The Frieseke subject may inspire indi- 
vidual “homework” in language, or oral 
expression in the classroom. It may moti- 
vate a health talk, with emphasis on the 
child’s posture and the way the light falls 
on her work. Together with other pic- 
tures chosen by the class, it may be used 
for “playing pictures,” as suggested on 
page 30 of the September INsTRUCTOR. 


Plate I 
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PHOTO FROM THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


“Law oF Nations’ —‘Uiolet Oakley 


N CIVICS class, stimulate a discussion 
of the picture through questions about 
its symbolism. Pupils will recognize at 
once the dome of the Capitol at Washington 
in the background, and will readily con- 
clude that the twenty-four stars on either 
side of the dome represent the forty-eight 
states. Further questions concerning the 


public life of John Marshall, the seated 


figure, will lead to the conclusion that the 
successful union of the states was largely 
dependent upon Marshall’s interpretation 
of the Constitution during a critical pe- 
riod in the nation’s history. 

The class may then be led to consider 
the mural in connection with Armistice 
Day, in which instance emphasis would be 
placed upon the title of the painting. 


Plate Ill 
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painting and 


PHOTO FROM GEORGE BRAYTON IN THE STATE HOUSE, BOSTON 


“THE PILGRIMS ON THE MAYFLOWER’ —‘(Wwalker 


OR use in history and literature classes, this trayed. Even the lad in the rigging seems to share 

mural affords a good correlation with the cover the concern. This picture will be useful in pre- 

and with Plate IV. The anxiety of the Pilgrims senting a background of information for the play, 
over the outcome of the voyage is graphically por- “The First Thanksgiving,” on page 51. 
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PHOTO FROM "THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART PRESENTED BY GEORGE A. MAHAN TO THE CITY OF HANNIBAL, MISSOURI! 


“Huck FINN AND TOM SAWYER’ —@rederick (°. Hibbard 


ON PAGE 50 of the current issue appears a Book Week play, figure at the left, will be of special interest to any class that is 
“November Days,” in which one of the characters is planning to present this play. 

Samuel Clemens, dressed to represent Huckleberry Finn. A In addition, the statue may prove a splendid inspiration to pu- 
study of the bronze statue reproduced above, particularly of the pils to model story characters for use in a Book Week exhibit. 
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HIS Pilgrim unit 
should occupy a 
period of two or 
three weeks. It 
may be developed in the 
fifth or sixth grade in con- 
nection with a geography 
study of the New England 
states or the British Isles, or 
in the seventh grade as a 
social-science unit. In rural 
schools these three grades 
could develop it together. 
I. Approach. 
Begin a table project of 
the Pilgrims. Pupils bring 


THE -INSTRUCTOR 


FOR NOVEMBER 


F YOU teach in the interme- 

diate or upper grades, this 
section is particularly for you, 
but do not neglect the rest of 
the magazine. Here is a brief 
summary to help you. 


Arithmetic— 

“Three-Step Problems” by Mr. 
Bonner, on page 52, are ready to 
use, with extra work for su- 
perior pupils. Other items are in 
the Help-One-Another Club. 


Art— 

There is the cover picture, 
and Miss Eckford’s lesson, which 
is on page 15; “Making a Deco- 
rative Map,” page 26, “Making a 
Thanksgiving Frieze,” pages 18 
and 19, and Miss Richard’s arti- 
cle, page 31, are in the Primary 
Grades Section; Miss Voight sug- 
gests Book Week activities; 
drawing is correlated with his- 
tory by Miss Snook and Miss 
Marquart; there are designs for 
blackboard and window deco- 
rations, and, in the Picture Sec- 
tion, full-page art subjects. 


Elementary Science— 

“Making a Terrarium” ap- 
pears on page 50; there is also an 
article on a window garden in 


Geography— 

It is emphasized in “A Pilgrim 
Unit,” correlated with art in 
“Making 2 Decorative Map,” on 
page 26, and with dramatization 
in “World Neighbors,” page 24. 


History and Civics— 

There are the cover picture 
and the Picture Section; “A Pil- 
grim Unit”; the calendar; “Sto- 
ries of the Presidents”; plays and 
exercises on pages 48 through 51; 
“Fourth-Grade Drawing Related 
to History”; as well as Mr. 
Boutwell’s department. 


Language and Literature— 

Miss Voight’s “Suggestions for 
Book Week”; lesson sheets in 
grammar by Mrs. Kenny; an idea 
for book reports, and a score card 
for written work, both on page 
50; a Book Week play, “No- 
vember Days”; and “Teaching 
Literature,” by Mr. Townsend, 


will be helpful. 


Program material— 

For Thanksgiving, Book Week, 
Armistice Day, there are plays, 
exercises, verse, and music, in 
this and the Primary Grades 
Section. The Ideas for School 
Parties page will assist you in 








EDIATE AND UPPER GRADES SECTION 





3. From the town as 
the unit of population 
and of government in 
Massachusetts, develop 
a lesson leading up to 
national government 
of to-day. 

4. Idea of union, as 
in the New England 
Confederation. 

. Dramatization. 

1. “The Mayflower 
Compact.” [See bib- 
liography. ] 

2. “Little Pilgrims.” 
[See bibliography. ] 


necessary things for scene. the Help-One-Another Club. 
As they see it grow, their 
interest grows too, so that 
enthusiasm is thoroughly 
aroused as a rule before 
detailed study begins. 
II. Problems. 

A. Major problem. 

In what way did the 
character of the Pilgrims 
affect the progress of our Pilgrims found in 
country? readers and library 
B. Minor problems. books. 

1. How did the early settlers make III. Pupil activities. b) Read poems. 

their living? A. Make a table scene. (1) “The Landing of the Pil- 

2. In what way did fishing help trad- B. Make a Pilgrim frieze. grims,” by Hemans. 

ing and, eventually, manufacturing? C. Make a Pilgrim Poster for Book (2) Poems on Thanksgiving. 

3. How did strong leadership help Week. c) Reports on various topics. 

the early settlers? D. Make a rock garden. . Written composition. 

4. Was there co-operation among the E. Visits to: a) A business letter ordering a 


giving a Thanksgiving party. 3. The class may like 
to write and present 
its own plays. 

D. Economics. 
1. Money and barter. 
2. Importance of nat- 
ural resources. 

E. English. 
1. Oral. 


a) Tell stories of 











A PILGRIM UNIT 


By FLORENCE F. BEALE 


TEACHER, SIXTH GRADE, PuBLIc SCHOOL No. 4, ALBANY, New York 


Pilgrims? 

5. In what respects were the Pilgrim 
and Puritan colonies alike and in 
what respects were they different? 
6. What was the Puritan belief about 
voting? 

7. How do you account for the fact 
that Massachusetts Bay Colony grew 
more rapidly than Plymouth Col- 
ony? 

8. Why did the people of Massachu- 
setts live in towns and those of 
Virginia on plantations? 


1. Albany Institute and Historical 
and Art Society, to see Colonial an- 
tiques. 

2. Education Building, to see Indian 

exhibit. 

IV. Activities by subject. 
A. Arithmetic. 

Make a graph showing increase of 
population in Massachusetts from 1620 
to 1930. 

B. Civics. 
1. The Mayflower Compact. 


2. Town meetings. 


book, Colonial Children (bought 

with club money). 

b) Friendly letters to Boston and 

Plymouth school children. (Each 

pupil in the class wrote a letter, 

and most interesting replies were 
received. ) 

c) Topics for written discussion. 
(1) What did America mean to 
the Pilgrims? 

(2) How much is America 
worth to you? 
(Continued on page 69) 
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How Worps Work For Us—VErBs 


By ANNA WINANS KENNY 


ForMERLY, TEACHER OF METHODS, VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY, VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


HIS article, the second in the 

series, deals with the use of verbs 

in the sentence, supplementing 

the study of nouns which ap- 
peared last month. A most satisfactory 
way of using these lesson sheets in gram- 
mar is to mimeograph the material, and 
give each pupil a copy for study. 


LEssoN ONE 


Since the beginning of our study we 
have talked about how words work for us. 
We have already given much attention to 
words that name things for us, the nouns. 
However, you must have known for a 
long time that there are other kinds of 
work for words to do. Let us look at this 
sentence carefully: 


The men shouted in angry voices. 


There are six words in it. Two of 
them are nouns. What are the names of 
the other four words? You do not know 
yet, but we are going to learn about one of 
them in this lesson. 

As a matter of fact, there are eight 
separate kinds of work for words to do. 
All the thousands of words in our speech 
can be grouped into eight divisions or 
classes, according to the work which they 
do. When talking of them, we refer to 
them as the eight parts of speech. We 
say that the noun is one of the eight parts 
of speech. Let us try hard to master the 
next part of speech which we take up. 


Exercise I— 

Examine the following very short sen- 
tences. What is the noun subject in each 
one? What action does it perform? 


Rivers flow. 
Oceans roar. 
Snow falls. 


The winds blow. 
The sun shines. 
Clouds float. 


Here are ten nouns. Build very short 
sentences of three or four words each, 
telling something that each thing does; as, 
for example, Monkeys chatter. 


1. bears 6. horses 
2. birds 7. men 

3. cats 8. parrots 
4. children 9. sailors 
§. dogs 10. soldiers 


If you followed your instructions, each 
of your short sentences contains some 
word that gives the idea of an action. Let 
us think of more action words. Tell sev- 
eral things that you can do with your 
hands; with your feet; with your eyes; 
ears; nose. Write down just the action 
words themselves. Show the list to your 
teacher, and ask her to check them. 


‘i 





Exercise II— 

Here is a long list of words which may 
be used to express action. Read through 
the list until you are familiar with the 


words. Now arrange them alphabetically. 

1. buy 17. smile 
2. hop 18. reach 
3. skip 19. pull 

4. jump 20. drive 
§. run 21. bring 
6. play 22. push 
7. sing 23. hide 
8. dance 24. boast 
9. rove 25. turn 
10. throw 26. jar 

11. tell 27. ride 

12. discover 28. pinch 
13. hear 29. dive 
14. shout 30. think 
15. join 31. jerk 

16. hasten 32. bathe 


You will find that you have listed eight 
groups of four words each, the words in 
each group beginning with the same letter. 


Exercise III— 

As yet you have had no name for these 
words, but you do know that they ex- 
press the idea of an action. Let us call 
them verbs. Study the following state- 
ment and the explanation: 

A word that expresses the idea of an ac- 
tion is called a verb. For the present, we 
shall think of verbs as being action words, 
but not all verbs express action. Some 
verbs have other work to do; we shall 
learn in a later lesson what that work is. 

1. Make sentences, using the verbs in 
Exercise II. Select any ten verbs which 
you think you can use best. Make short 
sentences of five or six words each. Your 
teacher will see whether you have really 
used your verbs correctly. Underline 
your verb so that she-can see it readily. 

2. Turn back to Lesson One in last 
month’s article, and find Exercise II. 
Search through the eight sentences until 
you have found and listed six words which 
you are quite certain show action. 


LEsson Two 


Exercise IV— 

We have been talking about words that 
work for us by expressing action. Some- 
times one word alone is not enough to 


make our meaning clear. Often we must 
use a little group of words to give just the 
right idea. This word group may have 
two, three, or even four words in it. 

Look at the following word groups, 
Read them several times. 


were being defeated 
has captured 

had been running 
was winning 

were killed 


have gone 6. 
did hear Fe 
. must have known 8. 
could have slept 9. 
had heard 10. 


We call such groups verb phrases. 
Make ten good clear sentences, using the 
ten verb phrases given above. You may 
need to add quite a bit more to them in 
order to make good sentences. 


—" b&b Ww DN 


Exercise V— 

Number from one to sixteen on a sheet 
of paper, to correspond to the sixteen sen- 
tences below. After each number put 
the verbs and verb phrases which you find 
in that sentence. 


1. One day last summer I was left 
alone. 

2. Mother had accompanied a neigh- 
bor on a shopping trip. 

3. Mother prepared a lunch for me. 

4. I planned to eat it all by myself 
out on the corner of our lawn. 

§. I took a bridge table out under 
the big old elm tree. 

6. I put a cover on the table, and 
I arranged everything just as I thought 
I would want it. 

7. Then I climbed up in the tree 
to my little board platform which 
Uncle Tom had built for me. 

8. I read my library book. 

9. Time slipped past very quickly. 

10. Just before lunch time Mother’s 
favorite aunt arrived. 

11. We had been expecting a visit 
from her for some time. 

12. As soon as Aunt Flora learned 
that Mother had gone, she said that we 
would go down to a cafeteria for our 
lunch. 

13. She said we would put my lunch 
in the ice box. 

14. However, when we went to the 
bridge table, we found that was not 
necessary. 

15. Trixie, my pet dog, had been 
there and had eaten almost everything 
on the table. 

16. Since I was going to the cafe- 
teria with Aunt Flora, I readily for- 
gave Trixie. 


Exercise VI— 
Sometimes it 1s not easy to find words 
which really make up a verb phrase. Other 


words are often used between the parts of 
(Continued on page 66) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR: Book WEEK 


By FANORA VOIGHT 


TEACHER OF ENGLISH, PaGe JuNioR SCHOOL, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


HE possibilities in Book Week are 
infinite, offering opportunity for 
growth throughout the entire 
year. The home, the school, the 

church, the library—each has its field, 
ripe for development, if those in charge 
will but use initiative in promoting the 
purpose of this Week. Below are listed 
various suggestions. A contest between 
grades or rooms may be developed, and the 
winners entertained at a party, to which 
each pupil comes dressed as a book charac- 
ter, and at which book contests and games 
are played. A radio program may be used 
as a part of the entertainment. 


OS) 


Book WEEK ACTIVITIES 

1. Have plays, pageants, and puppet 
shows, featuring characters from books. 

2. Have exhibits, featuring: 

a) Clay models of favorite charac- 
ters from books. 

b) Scenes from books, drawn or 
modeled in a box. 

c) Paper dolls of characters taken 
from literature. 

d) Community posters about good 
books. 

e) Illustrations from a good story. 

3. Have an. exhibit of books brought 
from home. Invite the parents. 

4. Interest children in earning money 
for books and reporting how they did it. 

§. Locate on a world map the regions 
used as the settings for well-known books. 
(For instance, on Juan Fernandez Island 
write Robinson Crusoe.) 

6. Have a book parade and select the 
costume most illustrative of a book or a 
character in a book. 

7. Assign essays on “My Favorite Book.” 

8. Have a list made of favorite books 
for girls and boys. 

9. Make book ends, bookmarks, book 
covers. 

10. Make a list of suggestions about the 
care of books. 


(x 


Book WEEK TEsTs 


I. Write the names of the characters sug- 
gested by the following: 

Three Golden Apples. 

From king to jester. 

Bulrushes. 

The Catskill Mountains. 

Acadia. 

A bunch of keys. 

The Forty Thieves. 

8. The founders of Rome. 


Navas 


9. Sherwood Forest. 

10. A puppet. 

11. A magic traveling cloak. 

12. A dog nurse. 

13. Sleepy Hollow. 

14. A coat of many colors. 
II. Check the words which best complete 
the following sentences: 

1. Robinson Crusoe made his clothes of: 
a) wool. 
b) skins. 
c) cotton. 
2. Silas Marner was: 
a) a ne’er-do-well. 
b) a spendthrift. 
c) a miser. 
3. Cinderella lost: 
a) her diamond necklace. 
b) her bright. red shawl. 
c) her glass slipper. 
4. Robin Hood used: 
a) a shotgun. 
b) a bow and arrow. 
c) a sword. 
§. Hiawatha lived in: 
a) a castle. 
b) an igloo. 
c) a wigwam. 
6. Tom Sawyer: 
a) whitewashed the fence. 
b) shot an arrow. 
c) flew an airplane. 
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A Drawinc To IntustraTe “Rosrnson Crusoz,” Mave By A FourtH-Grape CxiLp In WINNETKA SCHOOL, 
Dattas, Texas; Louci.te BuTLer, TEACHER; Erra Haran, SuPERVISOR OF ART 
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7. Heidi had: 
a) a goat. 
b) a German police dog. 
c) a Maltese kitten. 
8. Daniel Boone wore: 
a) a tailored suit. 
b) silk pajamas, 
c) a suit of skins. 
9. Hitty was the name of: 
a) adoll. 
b) a Newfoundland dog. 
c) the sweetheart of Ivanhoe. 
10. Ivanhoe was in love with: 
4) Pollyanna. 
b) Rowena. 
c) Maid Marian. 
11. Robert the Bruce watched: 
a) a bullfight. 
b) a spider. 
c) an automobile race. 
12. The Sketch Book is: 
a) a fairy tale. 
b) a collection of short stories. 
c) a poem. 


III. Name the author of each of the fol- 
lowing books: 


1. The Jungle Book. 
2. Huckleberry Finn. 
3. Daddy Long Legs. 
4. The Wonder Book. 
§. Penrod. 
6. The Old Curiosity Shop. 
7. Treasure Island. 
8. The Call of the Wild. 
9. Smoky. 
10. Coronado’s Children. 
11. The Deerslayer. 
12. Westward Ho! 
13. Little Women. 
(Continued on page 65) 
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STORIES OF THE PRESIDENTS 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


William Henry Harrison 


Hero of Tippecanoe 
1773-1841 


The ninth President of the United 
States, William Henry Harrison, was born 
in Berkeley, Charles City County, Vir- 
ginia, February 9, 1773. As Secretary of 
the Northwest Territory, and Governor 
of Indiana Territory, he strove for justice 
for the red men. He won fame as a mili- 
tary leader at Tippecanoe and in the War 
of 1812; and became successively United 
States Senator and Minister to Colombia. 

Strangely enough, Harrison owed his 
election as President partly to his enemies. 
When they belittled his military victories, 
it only calied attention to them. They 
sneered at him as a man fit only for a log 
cabin—part of his home was built of logs 
—and thousands of miniature log cabins 
set up for the election campaign served to 
make the candidate more popular. Such a 
campaign had never before been seen. 
There were huge processions, with stump 
speaking; and thousands shouted the slo- 
gan, “Tippecanoe and Tyler too.” 

Only a month after the inauguration, 
the President died of pneumonia. A man 
of courage, tact, and rigid honesty, he had 
won the respect of all. 


John Tyler 


First Vice-President to Succeed to the 
Presidency 
1790-1862 


The tenth President, John Tyler, was 
another Virginian, born at Greenway, 
Charles City County, on March 29, 1790. 
At the age of seventeen, he had his degree 
from William and Mary College. Start- 


ing his career as a lawyer, he entered poli- 
tics at twenty-one as a member of the 
Virginia legislature, and thereafter held 


EWING GALLOWAY, N.Y. 
WiuaM Henry Harrison, 1841 
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Joun Tyter, 1841-1845 


many important offices, including the gov- 
ernorship of his native state. 

Tyler was the first Vice-President to fill 
out a President’s term. Wishing to follow 
his own ideas, which were very different 
from his predecessor’s, he found far from 
smooth sailing. When he vetoed the bill 
for rechartering the Bank of the United 
States, he was denounced as a traitor. All 
the cabinet except Daniel Webster—and 
he followed later—resigned. Tyler’s quar- 
rel with his party and his policy while in 
office ended his political career. 

Notable events of his term were the 
Webster-Ashburton Treaty with Great 
Britain, and the annexation of Texas. 


James K. Polk 


The Unknown Candidate 
1795-1849 


Our eleventh President, James K. Polk, 
was a North Carolina boy, born in Meck- 
lenburg County, November 2, 1795. ‘The 
family moved to Tennessee when he was 
eleven years old. Polk chose law as his 
profession, and it soon proved a stepping- 
stone to politics. The people of his 
adopted state sent him to Congress, where 
he became Speaker of the House. Later 
he was elected Governor of Tennessee. 

In the presidential campaign of 1844, 
Polk was a “dark horse.” Van Buren, 
who might have had the Democratic nom- 
ination, opposed the recent annexation of 
Texas, and as a result, Polk, who came out 
strongly in favor of it, received the nom- 
ination, and was elected. His administra- 
tion was an eventful one. The Oregon 
boundary was fixed; the Mexican War 
greatly enlarged the country; and gold 
was discovered in California in 1848. 

Polk refused a second nomination on 
account of ill health. He was honest and 
independent, and a man of high ideals. 
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James K. Pork, 1845-1849 


Zachary Taylor 


“Old Rough and Ready” 
1784-1850 


Zachary Taylor, born November 24, 
1784, in Orange County, Virginia, was 
brought up in Kentucky, to which fron- 
tier land his family moved when he was 
only a baby. Entering the army as a lieu- 
tenant, he rose rapidly in his profession, 
As colonel, he fought the Indians in the 
Black Hawk War, and eventually won the 
admiration of the nation for his brilliant 
victories in the Mexican War. 

To this military glory General Taylor 
owed his election as twelfth President of 
the United States. Realizing his lack of 
training in affairs of government, he called 
the ablest men of the country to his cab- 
inet. There were serious problems to be 
settled, especially that of the extension of 
slavery. California was asking to be ad- 
mitted to the Union; and the question was 
whether it should be as a slave or a free 
state. The question was still unsettled 
when the untimely death of the President 
occurred. 

Zachary Taylor was a sturdy, strong 
character. He was courageous and hon- 
est, and during his sixteen months as 
President gave his best to the nation. 


OS 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Find out some of the ways in which 
William Henry Harrison was a real friend 
to the Indians. 

2. What did the slogan, “Fifty-four 
forty or fight,” mean? 

3. Why and how did the annexation of 
Texas bring on the Mexican War? 

4. Make a map showing the United 
States at the close of Taylor’s administra- 
tion, and mark which states believed it 
right to hold slaves and which did not. 


ae PROTA. 
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ZACHARY TAYLOR, 1849-1850 
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OF INTEREST IN NOVEMBER 


November 2—James K. Polk was born, 1795. 
Warren G. Harding was born, 1865. 
North Dakota admitted to the Union, 1889. 
South Dakota admitted to the Union, 1889. 


— 6—American Education Week, November 6-12, Seuaiiee 19 
November 7—The Lewis and Clark Expedition first saw the 
Pacific Ocean, 1805. 


November 8—Montana admitted to the Union, 1889. 


November 11—Armistice Day. The World War was ended, 
1918. 


November 12—Washington admitted to the Union, 1889. 
Children’s Book Week, November 12-18, 1933. 


November 16—Oklahoma admitted to the Union, 1907. 


November 19—James A. Garfield was born, 1831. 
Lincoln gave his Gettysburg Address, 1863. 


November 21—The Mayflower Compact was signed, 1620. 
North Carolina admitted to the Union, 1789. 


November 23—Franklin Pierce was born, 1804. 
November 24—Zachary Taylor was born, 1784. 
November 12 November 30—Thanksgiving Day, 1933. November 30 


November 6 


November 11 November 21 
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TEACHING LITERATURE 


By W. B. TOWNSEND 


Director oF TEACHER TRAINING AND THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 
ApaMs STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, ALAMOSA, COLORADO 


N THE October 1932 issue of THE 
Instructor, I presented a daily pro- 
gram for grades one and two, and 
last month I described the program 

we use in grades three to six inclusive. In 
this article I shall suggest methods of 
teaching literature which may be used in 
such a program. For the benefit of those 
who have not read the previous articles, a 
brief summary of our point of view is 
presented, so that the relation of literature 
activities to the rest of the program will 
be clear. 

Instead of organizing the curriculum 
on the basis of subjects, we have chosen 
three cores or types of experiences. These 
are the social environment, the physical 
and natural environment, and preparation 
for leisure. Four kinds of leisure activi- 
ties are stressed: music, art, literature, 
and play and health. 

The daily program for grades three to 
six is as follows: 9:00 to 10:00, science; 
10:00 to 11:00, music, games, and health; 
11:00 to 12:00, literature; 1:00 to 4:00, 
social studies. You will note that there is 
no special period for teaching the skills. 
They are developed in connection with 
content experiences. Art, reading, and 
English expression are developed along 
with the social studies, while number 
skills are developed in connection with 
the work in science. 

As the teacher develops the units in 
these three cores, she should keep in mind 
the objectives of elementary education. 
These are to help the child acquire (1) an 
appreciation and understanding of the so- 
cial environment, (2) an appreciation and 
understanding of the physical environ- 
ment, (3) the desire for participation, 
and the ability to participate, in worth- 
while leisure activities, (4) an integrated 
personality, (5) desirable attitudes and 
ideals, and (6) desirable habits and skills. 

We feel that there are only four types 
of teaching that the teacher can use to 
help her attain these objectives. They 
are (1) helping the children to learn to 
_solve problems (purpose, plan, execute, 
evaluate), (2) helping them to acquire a 
skill (mental image, repetition, use), (3) 
helping them to develop creative abilities, 
and (4) helping them to develop appreci- 
ation. In our opinion, these four types of 
teaching cover all schoolroom activities. 
When the teacher plans her work, she 
should have one of these in mind. 

In the first three grades approximately 
forty-five minutes a day, four times a 
weck, are devoted to literature activities. 





Book Week will probably 

stimulate literature activi- 
ties in your room. What will 
be your aim? In this article 
you will find a list of objectives, 
together with suggestions for 
achieving them. 





In the intermediate grades the period is 
one hour a day, three times a week. The 
time is given over to creative art activities 
on the other two days. 

In developing literature activities the 
chief aim is, of course, to develop appre- 
ciation. It is quite true that literature 
activities provide an opportunity to use 
the reading skills. However, this phase is 
of secondary importance. 

coe 
OBJECTIVES 

The next question to consider is “What 
are the objectives which the teacher is ex- 
pected to attain?” They are as follows. 

1. The ability and disposition to ap- 
preciate good literature. 

2. Appreciation of the power to en- 
large and enrich experience through wide 
reading. 

3. A desire to read for sheer enjoyment. 


a nar ; 
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4. An appreciation of the beautiful in 
literature (choice of words, rhythm, and 
so on). 

§. An appreciation of, and a desire to 
emulate, worthy characters in literature, 

6. A desire for simple self-expression, 

7. A desire to own books. 

8. Beginning an appreciation of rare 
books. 

9. Appreciation of fun that may be had 
through reading. 

10. A desire to memorize selections. 

11. Appreciation of our social heritage, 
made known to us through literature. 

12. Ability to discriminate in the selec- 
tion of reading material. 


coe) 
CLASSROOM PROCEDURE 


The teacher should always remember 
that literature activities are for one pur- 
pose alone—to help the child enjoy books, 
Therefore the teacher must take the child 
where she finds him and help him travel 
along the road of good literature at what- 
ever pace best suits him. 

Books about social studies, science, and 
health have a distinct place in unit libra- 
ries, to be used in the appropriate content 
activities, but it does not seem to us that 
they belong in the lists suggested for liter- 
ature activities. We have arbitrarily set 
up four names under which most of the 
remaining types of books can be grouped. 
These are Child Life, Modern Fanciful, 
Folk and Fairy Tales, and Poetry’. It is 
the teacher’s task to see that the child 
reads widely in each type of book. 


1We are indebted to Merle Packard, demonstration 
teacher, Adams State Teachers College, for this classi- 
fication and many activities here suggested. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Tue Use of Biock-Print Dessicns 


By MARGUERITE MARQUART 


Director OF ArT, Pusiic ScHooits, Newark, New JERSEY 


NE of the most interesting and 
practical means of making 
creative design a purposeful 
activity is through the medium 

of the block print. It produces results 
that can be used in a variety of ways. 
On this page is shown a block-print wall 
hanging of the “Mayflower.” 

The historical significance of printing 
as a means of duplicating designs, the 
print methods employed in various primi- 
tive communities, as well as the opportun- 
ity to use almost any subject matter as 
design material, make this type of design 
problem practically ideal. 

From the art viewpoint alone, some ad- 
vantages of the block print are the tech- 
nical necessity for simplification; the 
realization of the importance of every 
space in a design; the discovery of differ- 
ent ways of organizing a pattern through 
the placing of units in various positions; 
the ease with which dark and light effects 
can be secured and compared; and the 
possibility of gaining, through rhythmic 
repetition, effects of movement, balance, 
and harmony, difficult to secure in a 
single unit of design. 

Before beginning a design for a block 
print, it is well to cut a small experimen- 
tal block. ‘This will reveal the possibili- 
ties and limitations of the material, and 
the design can be planned accordingly. 
Undercutting, ragged edges, too fine de- 
tail, and reversed printing may be avoided 
through a knowledge of technical difficul- 
ties, gained through experimentation. 

Many materials will be found suitable 
for print blocks. Closely grained cork 
linoleum is universally satisfactory and 
may be used mounted or unmounted; 
tubber may be obtained from old auto- 
mobile tires or erasers; slabs of paraffin 
make delicate prints, and may be melted 
and used again; and wood may be tried by 
the experienced craftsman. ‘The design 
will show more clearly and be easier to cut 
if the surface of the block is painted 
white before the tracing is done. 

A sharp knife is the only indispensable 
tool, though the work of cutting the 
block is made much easier with a veining 





AVE you used a wall hang- 
ing as an art problem for 
your pupils? They might like 
to make one in a block-print de- 
sign similar to the “Mayflower” 
wall hanging shown here. 





tool for outlining parts and a shallow 
curved gouge for removing background 
spaces. 

Available tools and material for mak- 
ing the block should be tried out together, 
and the pupil should understand that the 
character of the design must be appro- 
priate to the material and the tools used. 
A block-print design should not look 
stenciled or painted, but show in the 











finished work some indication of the 
means used to produce it. 

Suitable materials to use for block- 
printing are linen; unbleached muslin, 
preferably washed to remove dressing and 
used slightly damp, or any other soft 
smooth cotton material; silk pongee or 
rajah; and absorbent papers, as Japanese 
paper, blotting paper, or toweling. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Thanksgiving Gifts 
By Mary P. Denny 


Happiness is in the air, 

All the day is bright and fair. 
Pumpkins, corn, and autumn fruit 
Are Thanksgiving gifts to-day; 
And the royal purple grape 

Grows beside the country way. 


Gift of sunshine through the day, 
Gift of stars that shine so near, 
Gift of water pure and clear, 
Gift of autumn green that towers, 
Gift of lovely, golden flowers, 
Gift of happy children’s play. 


The whole land is one to-day, 
Happy in its autumn gifts. 
Radio ringing through the way 
Brings the children’s songs so gay; 
Happiness is here to stay 

On this glad Thanksgiving Day. 


MAUDE WOOD HENRY 
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“VARIOUS ENTERTAINMENT 


“America the Beautiful” 
By Evelyn Wood Owen 


(No stage setting is necessary for these 
tableaus. It is desirable to have a soloist 
sing each stanza of “America the Beauti- 
ful,’ and a group of voices, the chorus. 

(The soloist should be off stage. The 
chorus should be grouped, seated, at the 
foot of the stage or in the first rows of the 
audience. The singers should wear white 
and carry small American flags, which 
should be kept hidden until the last chorus. 
Before the curtains part the group sings 
“America.” Then the soloist begins sing- 
ing the first stanza of “America the Beau- 
tiful.” The curtains roll back to reveal 
the first tableau, which is held during the 
singing of the first stanza and chorus.) 


First TABLEAU 


The girls in this tableau may wear flow- 
ing draperies or Indian costumes. A tall 
girl stands in the center of the stage, fac- 
ing the audience, arms extended upward 
and outward, head tilted backward, and 
eyes raised. On either side of her stands a 
girl who faces her, holding in her arms a 
sheaf of grain (wild broom straw will give 
the effect). At either side of this group is 
another girl, making a group of five girls 
straight across the stage. The last two are 
on their knees, with backs straight, and 
eyes toward the girl in the center. They 
hold trays on which are piles of fruit. 

The curtains come together on this tab- 
leau as the chorus is being sung. The song 


NOVEMBER 








No - vem - ber makes us feel 


Glad for 


the feast on the day 





ROGRAM material for each 

of the intermediate and up- 

per grades is offered on these and 
on the next two pages. The il- 





is played again as the new tableau is being 
formed, so that the music is continuous, 


SECOND TABLEAU 


The curtains are opened at the singing 
of the first line of the second stanza. 

This tableau should suggest the paint- 
ing, “Pilgrims Going to Church,” by 
Boughton. [See the cover of THE In- 
sTRUCTOR for November, 1931, or No. 91 
of the Owen Full Color Prints.] The pic- 
ture may be reproduced exactly or the 
following grouping may be used. 

All the characters face right stage. Two 
men in Pilgrim costume walk in front. 
One man, with a rifle over his left shoul- 
der, is slightly in advance. The other car- 
ries his rifle in his right hand, which is at 
his side. Both seem alert, as though on the 
lookout for Indians. 

A few feet behind them are the minister 
and his wife. He wears a long black cape 
and a close-fitting round hat, and carries 
a large Bible. She wears a cloak with a 
white collar, and a dark cap. 

Several feet behind them are a woman 
dressed like the minister’s wife, and a little 
girl about nine years old, who looks wist- 


fully out toward the audience. She wears 
(Continued on page 65) 
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lustrations furnish helpful sug- 
gestions for costuming and for 
the arrangement of the various 
groups on the stage. 





Heroes of Peace 
By Eva I. Fortier 


(This exercise is planned for seven chil- 
dren. More or less can be used, as circum - 
stances require. 

(The properties needed are staffs with 
crosspieces, and wreaths, one for each child 
taking part. The children may make their 
own staffs from lath four feet long, with a 
lath two feet long for the crosspiece. T his 
is nailed to the upright in such a way that 
it may be turned to be parallel with the 
upright. The staffs are carried on the stage 
in upright position, and at the proper mo- 
ment the crosspieces are turned to be at 
right angles to the uprights. The wreaths, 
carried by the children, are of evergreens, 
and are about eighteen inches in diame- 
ter.) 

FIRST CHILD—Every country has its he- 
roes and heroines of peace. These are men 
and women of great gifts. They may be 
poets, inventors, scholars, or statesmen. 
They did not fight on battlefields of war, 
but they have fought other battles. Be- 
cause of their great gifts, they are hon- 
ored in all countries. 

SECOND CHILD—A great hero of peace 
is Louis Pasteur, of France, who made 


No - vem -ber’s gay, 


No - vem - 


milk safe for us to drink. He did not say, 
“Only the children of France may have 


pure milk.” He worked for all. 


THIRD CHILD—Women such as Clara 
Barton, of the United States, are true 
heroines of peace. She was the founder of 
the American Red Cross. This society is 
an aid to all who need help in time of 
disaster of any kind. 

FOURTH CHILD—Who has not heard of 
Alfred Nobel, of Sweden? He made pos- 
sible the Nobel prizes that are given every 
year to the persons, of whatever nation, 
who have contributed most to the prog- 
ress of the world in physics, chemistry, 
medicine, literature, and peace. Through 
his efforts, all countries may meet to- 
gether in friendship. 

FIFTH CHILD—There is Enrico Caruso, 
of Italy, whose voice gave pleasure to 
people all over the world. Because pho- 
nograph records of his songs were made, 
people can enjoy them to-day, even 
though the singer has been dead for a 
number of years. 

SIXTH CHILD—Norway is proud of its 
explorer, Roald Amundsen, who discov- 
ered the South Pole. Several years ago he 
lost his life trying to find some explorers 
who had met with disaster in the Far 
North. 

SEVENTH CHILD—We have come to- 
day to honor the memory of these heroes 
of peace. 

(All open their staffs simultaneously, 
and, after a short pause, place the wreaths 
above the crosspieces.) | 
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Sleepy Time 


By Marian Stearns Curry 


Mother Nature tucks the earth 

Beneath an autumn spread 

Of gaily colored fallen leaves, 

All orange, brown, and red. 

But when the nights grow long and cold, 
And crackling wood fires glow, 

She lays an extra blanket on— 

A warm, white robe of snow. 


Wings 
By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 
The birds fly over the land and sea; 


They carry the summer back to me. 
Swift and shining their wings must be. 


But I can read of such far-away things, 

Such magical summers, such bHossoming 
springs, 

I do not need to travel on wings. 


drear - y? 


time And thank - ful - that- you're - liv - ing 
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November Days 
By Lenore K. Dolan 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


MARIE AND HELEN—They wear school 
clothes, and are seated at a table at center 
of stage, studying. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON—A rather 
frail boy in old-fashioned clothes. 

ROBERT FULTON—A_ boy in 
clothes. 

GEORGE ROGERS CLARK—A boy in the 
dress of an early explorer. 

LOUISA MAY ALCOTT—A girl in a long 
dress, with a lace collar and a lace cap. 

CYRUS FIELD—A boy in regular clothes. 

SAMUEL CLEMENS—A boy in ragged 
clothes. 


play 


THE Pray 


HELEN—November would be a dull 
month if it weren’t for Thanksgiving. 

MARIE—Yes, and Thanksgiving doesn’t 
come until the month is almost over! 

HELEN—There ought to be interesting 
days before then. I wish I could think of 
some. 

(Robert Louis Stevenson enters; bows.) 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON—Good eve- 
ning. ‘That is what I have come to help 
you do. But I don’t believe you need a 
reminder of me. I see that you have been 
reading one of my poems. (He points to 
a book on the table.) 

HELEN—Then you must be Robert 
Louis Stevenson! 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON—1 hat is just 
who I am. 

MARIE—Splendid! I have read your 
poems ever since I could pronounce the 
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words, and before that Mother read them 

to me. Is your birthday in November? 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON—Yes, I was 

born in Edinburgh, Scotland, on Novem- 


ber 13, 1850. I have lived in different 
parts of the world and I enjoy writing of 
the things I see and hear on my travels. | 
enjoy writing poems, too. 

MARIE—My favorite one is (names a 
poem by Stevenson). Should you like to 
have me say it? 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON— Yes. 

(Marie stands and recites the poem 
named.) 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON—Thank you. 
(Looks toward entrance.) I see some one 
coming. (Takes place at one side of stage. 
Marie is seated.) 

HELEN—I wonder who it could be. 

(Robert Fulton enters and bows.) 

ROBERT FULTON—It is Robert Fulton. 
I have come to tell you about my birth- 
day. It ison November 14. I was born in 
1765, in Pennsylvania. One day, while 
out in a boat fishing, I grew tired of row- 
ing, so I thought of a plan for working 
the paddles with a crank. From then on 


I became more and more interested in 
boats. Finally I built the “Clermont.” 


JACK FROST 


Music 
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It was the first successful steamboat in 
America. People laughed at my invention 
at first, but at last they saw that it would 
be of value to the country. 

MARIE—Yes, we have studied in history 
about how valuable it has been. It was 
the beginning of the great ships that cross 
the oceans with rapid speed. 

(Fulton goes to stand beside Stevenson, 
George Rogers Clark enters.) 

GEORGE ROGERS CLARK—I heard you 
speak a little while ago about studying 
history. I wonder whether you know me. 
I am George Rogers Clark. 

HELEN—Yes, indeed. Is your birth- 
day in November? 

GEORGE ROGERS CLARK—Yes, on No- 
vember 19. I was born in Virginia, in 
1752. 

MARIE—Will you tell us about your 
travels? 

GEORGE ROGERS CLARK—My compan- 
ion, Meriwether Lewis, and I crossed the 
United States to explore the great terri- 
tory in the northwest. The Bird Woman 
helped us on the long, perilous journey. 
We were very grateful to that brave In- 
dian woman. 

HELEN—We have read about your 
hardships. It was a great service that you 
did for your country. We are glad that 
you reminded us of your birthday. 

MARIE—I know that I shall enjoy 


studying history much more now. 
(Continued on page 65) 
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SUGGESTIONS 
FOR NOVEMBER 





The First Thanksgiving 
By Lucile White 


(The characters are Priscilla, a young 
girl; Adoniram, an older boy; Mother; 
and William, a younger boy. All are 
dressed in Pilgrim costumes. 

(The scene is the interior of a Pilgrim 
home—a rough table on which are lighted 
candles, plain chairs or stools, and a fire- 
place on one side of the room.) 


THE Pray 


(Priscilla and Adoniram are at the table 
studying the one hundredth Psalm.) 

PRISCILLA (looking up from the Bible) 
—Do you know it yet, Adoniram? 

ADONIRAM—I am not sure, Priscilla. 
All the time I keep thinking of our 
Thanksgiving feast to-morrow. I wonder 
whether Father will reach here to-night 

PRISCILLA—Nay, Brother, I think it 
will be morning before he and brave Cap- 
tain Standish can reach the settlement. 
But Mother says we need not fear; he will 
be here for the dinner. Samoset says that 
many Indians are coming. 

ADONIRAM—Just think, Priscilla, this 
time last year we had no warm cabins. 
And before we landed, how tired I was of 
the “Mayflower.” I shall not wish to cross 
the ocean soon again. 


PRISCILLA—Nor I. 
Holland, didn’t you, Adoniram? 


But I liked it in 
I wish 


a 


through the air, Hereand_ there 


love - ly, love-ly _ sight, 
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Hans and Gretchen could be here for the 
feast to-morrow. 
ADONIRAM—Father thinks that here it 
will be even better than in England. 
PRISCILLA—Listen! I hear Mother com- 
ing. (She runs to open the door of the 
cabin. Enter Mother and William. Moth- 
er carries a basket, which she places near 
the door. They go to the fireplace.) 
MOTHER—Well, Priscilla, did you think 
that your mother was never coming 
home? All the women of the settlement 
have been busy preparing the turkeys for 
the dinner to-morrow. Twelve wild tur- 
keys hang to-night on the walls of Mistress 
Brewster’s cabin, ready for roasting. 
WILLIAM (turning from the fire) —And 
venison is there too, Priscilla. 
PRISCILLA (eagerly)—But, Mother, can 
we not help prepare for the feast? 
MOTHER—Yes, you may all shell corn 
from the basket by the door, so that we 
may grind it for corn cakes, which your 
father likes so well. (Brings basket over 
to table; children gather round.) 
ADONIRAM—Oh, see the pumpkins! Are 
we really to have pumpkin pies, Mother? 
MOTHER—To be sure, Adoniram. Is it 
not a day of thanks for all the good things 





and ev-er-y-where. Oh, nev 


Such a fair and love-ly sight! 





- er was 
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given us! How can we better show our 
appreciation than by enjoying a meal to- 
gether in love and good fellowship? 

WILLIAM (looking eagerly into his 
mother’s face)—I am thankful too. Iam - 
thankful for my father and for this log 
cabin he built for us. 

(Children begin to shell corn.) 

ADONIRAM—Mother, I am_ thankful 
that we are all well and strong. It is so 
different from last year. 

MOTHER (faking chair by table and 
looking toward Priscilla) —What about 
my little daughter? Is she happy on this, 
our first Thanksgiving eve? 

PRISCILLA—Yes, Mother, I am thankful 
that the Indians are friendly toward us. 
Samoset brought me, to-day, a tiny bow 
and some arrows. Some day I, too, may 
shoot a wild turkey, as did Adoniram. 

MOTHER—Good, my child; and did you 
and your brother learn the Psalm of 
Thanksgiving, as Elder Brewster asked? 

PRISCILLA—Indeed we did, Mother. 
Will you hear me say it now? 

MOTHER—Yes, Priscilla. , Come, sit by 
Mother, William, and listeri to your sister. 

(Priscilla repeats the one hundredth 
Psalm.) 

MOTHER—Well done, Priscilla. 
hear you say it, Adoniram. 

(Adoniram repeats the Psalm.) 

MOTHER—That is good, my son. ‘And 
now, shall we all thank our Heavenly 
Father for his loving care before we go to 
our beds for the night? 

(Children group around their mother. 
All bow heads and clasp hands in prayer.) 


I will 


EpitTor1aL Note: There is no historical significance in 
the names of the children in the play. 


there such a fair and 
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THREE-STEP PROBLEMS—I 


F A circus had enough horses of four 
different colors—say black, white, 
gray, and sorrel—it could form a 
parade of sixty-four three-horse 

teams, with no two teams exactly alike in 
the arrangement of colors. So, too, the 
four processes in arithmetic—addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division— 
can be arranged into sixty-four different 
groups, having three processes in each. 

Write the four processes in four verti- 
cal columns, thus: 


a a a a 
s s s s 
m m m m 
d d d d 


Now write the letter a before each let- 
ter in the first column, s before each let- 
ter in the second, and so on, as follows: 


aa sa ma da 
as ss ms ds 
am sm mm dm 


ad sd md dd 


You now have the sixteen formulas for 
two-step problems. 

Next write these sixteen formulas four 
times. Before each two-letter group in the 
first set write the letter a; before each 
group in the second set, write s; and m 
and d in the third and fourth sets respec- 
tively. You will then have the following 
sixty-four formulas for three-step prob- 
lems: 


aaa asa ama ada 
aas ass ams ads 
aam asm =oamm = adm 
aad asd amd add 
saa ssa sma sda 
sas sss sms sds 
sam ssm smm_ sdm 
sad ssd smd sdd 
maa msa mma i mda 
mas mss mms _ mds 
mam msm mmm mdm 
mad msd mmd_= wmdd 
daa dsa dma dda 
das dss dms dds 
dam dsm dmm  ddm 
dad dsd dmd ddd 


No arithmetic text, ancient or modern, 
so far as we know, has contained problems 
corresponding to all these formulas. In 
fact, the ordinary text contains only 
twelve or fifteen of the sixty-four types 
of three-step problems. 

In this and the following article in THE 
INstTRucToR, teachers will find a typical 
problem for each formula. Sixth- and 
seventh-grade pupils will no doubt- enjoy 


By E. J. BONNER 


ParncipaL, Crry Normat ScHooL, RocHester, NEw York 


learning how to write these formulas. 
They may also like to write the color ar- 
rangement for the sixty-four three-horse 
circus teams, by using the letters 5, w, g, 
and s for the colors black, white, gray and 
sorrel. 

Differing from one-step problems, these 
three-step problems are lacking in many 
of the usual clues used by children in de- 
termining solutions. It is, therefore, more 
necessary to rely upon one’s knowledge of 
principles and number relations. With an 
enthusiastic introduction of this work by 
the teacher, the search for the hidden 
number, or answer, of each problem may 
become a fascinating game for the pupils 
and they may, later on, like to try their 
hand at writing some easy three-step 
problems of their own. 

The following illustrative problems are 
arranged in the same order as their for- 
mulas. The bright pupil, however, may 
be able to solve an occasional problem by 
more than one formula. 

C90 


PROBLEMS 


1. Tom has $.35 more than Dick and 
Dick has $.15 more than Harry. Harry 
has $.75. The three boys have how much 
money altogether? 

2. Jean and Alice have been saving 
money for a subscription to a magazine 
costing $3.00. Jean has saved $1.05 and 
Alice has saved $.38 more than Jean. How 
much money in all do the two girls still 
need to save? 

3. In our schoolroom there are 9 more 
girls than there are boys. There are 16 
boys. If there were a like number of pu- 
pils in each of the 24 rooms in our school, 
how many pupils would there be in all? 

4. One Saturday Joe sold 93 cents’ 
worth of copies of the Evening News. 
Tony sold 42 cents’ worth more than Joe 
sold. How many copies at 3 cents each 
did both boys sell? 

§. Sue has $.73, which is $.39 less than 
Helen has. Margaret has $.15 less than 





Helen. How much money in all have the 
three girls? 

6. Fred has $9.25 and Roy has $8.65, 
How much more do these boys need in or. 
der to buy a radio the price of which is 
$25.00, with $1.75 off for cash? 


7. A manual-training teacher gave each 
of 14 boys a strip of wood 48 inches long, 
Each boy cut from his strip two kite sticks, 
one 25 inches long and the other 19 inches 
long. How many inches of the material 
did the boys waste altogether? 


8. Farmer Brown traded § dollars’ 
worth of eggs for groceries. He ordered 
flour worth $1.95, tea $.65, coffee $.56, 
cheese $.44, ham $.80, and told the grocer 
to give him the remaining value in sugar. 
The sugar was 5 cents a pound. How 
many pounds of sugar did Farmer Brown 
receive? 


9. Mildred is usually in school 3% hours 
every forenoon and 2/4 hours every after- 
noon. How many hours will she be in 
school this week, if she remains 14 hours 
longer Thursday afternoon to practice 
for a play? 

10. Sam went to the store for 3 quart 
bottles of milk. The milk cost 914 cents 
a quart and each bottle 3 cents. How 
much change from a $.50 piece did he re- 
ceive? 

11. George and his father picked 4 
crates of strawberries Monday and 5 
crates Tuesday. There were 32 quarts 
in each crate. How much were the 
strawberries worth at $.16 a quart? 


12. Mr. Brown and his son George 
made 8 trips to the garden, each with a 
pail of water. Mr. Brown carried a 16- 
quart pail and George a 10-quart pail. 
How many gallons of water did they put 
onthe garden? 


13. Fred weighs 91 pounds, Dick 89 
pounds, Harry 97 pounds, and Will 95 
pounds. Ted weighs 13 pounds more 
than the average weight of the other four 
boys. How much does Ted weigh? 


14. Mary weighs 8214 pounds, Jane 
9014, Alice 8714, and Nell 7934. Nell’s 
weight is how many pounds below the 
average weight of the four girls? 


15. Our school is in session 195 minutes 
each forenoon and 135 minutes each 
afternoon. How many hours is it in ses 
sion during a week of 5 days? 


16. Dick gave a quarter and a nickel 
for 6 oranges. At this price, how many 
oranges could be bought for a dollar? 

(Continued on page 63) 
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FOURTH-GRADE DRAWING RELATED TO History 


By HELEN REDCAY SNOOK 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLic ScHooLts, Newton, NEw JERSEY 


HAT drawing aids in the comprehension of other sub- 

jects such as history, geography, English, literature, 

and penmanship, has been shown in problems worked 

out in the public schools of Newton, New Jersey, 
grades four and five. The year’s art work for these grades is 
planned with history and geography lessons. The work is con- 
tinued throughout the year except in December and February, 
which are holiday months and require special problems. History 
and geography work are finished the last of May or the first of 
June, giving an opportunity for the making of bird and flower 
posters before school closes. 

The history taught in the fourth grade begins with the Vi- 
kings, and continues with Columbus’ explorations, the landing 
of the Pilgrims, the Pilgrims’ meeting with the Indians, the In- 
dians and their way of living, and pioneer life in New England. 
This work brings in the study of furniture, spinning wheels, 
iron lanterns, implements of lighting and heating, the construc- 
tion of a blockhouse, a log cabin, and a colonial kitchen fire- 
place, around which the home life was centered. 

These topics offer splendid subjects for drawings. They re- 
quire research work, since pictures of all these objects are not 
found in the children’s histories. The children are very en- 
thusiastic over the work and bring in any amount of material. 
They are allowed to work out their own problems, the teacher 
giving very few suggestions. 





The first step in this kind of art problem is class work. We 
use insulite boards, size 2 by 6 feet, for easels, five or six in a 
room. These are set on the blackboard troughs. Each child fas- 
tens a piece of manila paper, 9 by 12 inches, on the easel with 
thumb tacks, and draws on it Viking ships, Columbus’ ships, 
blockhouses, various types of trees, furniture, implements of 

(Continued on page 69) 
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For TEACHER AND PUPIL 


The Pupils’ Score Card 


By Roscoe Pulliam 


A specific score card by which pupils 
are taught to correct their own papers 
may be modified indefinitely to suit the 
needs of particular classes, but in some 
form or other it may be used almost con- 
stantly to develop in the pupil the power 
of self-criticism. The process of correct- 
ing his own written work, under the 
teacher’s careful, insistent direction, prob- 
ably has more value as a learning exercise 
than the original writing of the paper, 
particularly if that was done haphazardly. 

Using the entire language period occa- 
sionally to have each member of the class 
carefully score and rewrite a geography, 
elementary science, or any other type of 
written exercise, is not only a legitimate 
but a most profitable way in which to 
teach composition in its immediate practi- 
cal setting. The score card is as follows: 


Test Your WrittTEN Work 


Write after each question “I did,” or ex- 
plain what you forgot to do. 

Did you make your paper the best pa- 
per you could possibly write? - 

Did you arrange a good heading? 

Did you leave a margin? 

Did you use capitals and punctuation 
marks correctly? 

Did you indent the first line of each 
paragraph? 

Did you make every letter of your 
writing perfectly plain? 

Did you spell the words correctly? 

Did you keep the paper neat and clean? 

Each question has a value of twelve 
points. Give yourself the entire twelve 
points for each question which you can 
answer, without any doubt, “I did.” If 
you made mistakes in spelling or punctu- 
ation take off for each mistake one point 
from the twelve points that the question 
is worth. What will your score be? Be 
sure not to overlook any mistakes, but be 
fair with yourself. Let your neighbor 
score your paper and compare the score 
he gives you with your own. 


Ce 


Making a Terrarium 
By Myrtle U. Gladson 


A terrarium is a splendid indoor garden 
for pupils to make. A large rectangular 
aquarium is the ideal thing to use, but any 
fish bowl or clear glass jar will be suitable. 
A layer of charcoal should first be placed 
in the bottom, then a layer of shells, bro- 
ken pottery, or pebbles, to furnish drain- 
age, and lastly the soil. 





Moss, tiny trees, ferns, and seeds may be 
planted in the garden. The children may 
bring slips of house plants, such as foliage, 
Wandering Jew, Creeping Charlie, and 
so on. Vines or plants that are fleshy- 
stemmed, such as the cactus, should not 
be used in the terrarium, since they wil! 
not thrive. When the garden has been 
planted, sprinkle it with water and put a 
piece of glass over the top. The terrarium 
need not be placed in the sun. 

A kernel of corn planted in the soil will 
spring up almost like Jack’s beanstalk, 
since the moisture gathers on the sides of 
the terrarium and “rains” down on the 
little plants. 

Gaily colored pebbles, such as are used 
in fish bowls, or even bright-colored mar- 
bles, should be introduced to give a note 
of color to the fairylike garden. Little 
scenes may be created by using a fish-bowl 
castle, tiny dolls, and animal figures. A 
path may lead down to a lake, made of a 
piece of mirror, on which a tiny boat sails. 
A shallow dish of water with a live baby 
turtle in it may be added. 

The charcoal in the bottom of the ter- 
rarium is not absolutely necessary but it 
helps to keep it sweet. If mold appears, 
remove the cover and allow the excess 
moisture to evaporate. 
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New Book Reviews for Old 
By Mary Lois Toevs 


“You say you’ve discovered a new way 
for the pupils to report on their home- 
reading books, Anne?” asked Miss Holly. 
“I’m afraid that’s too good to be true!” 

“Not at all,” laughed Anne Bliss. 
“Take a look at this.” She gave Miss Holly 
a brightly colored paper book cover. 

“What has a dust jacket to do with 
teaching English?” demanded Miss Holly. 

“Everything. Look at it,” suggested 
Miss Bliss. 

Miss Holly examined the cover. Then 
her face grew puzzled. “Why, it’s home- 
made! That is, this picture of a ship on 
the front was cut from a magazine, and 
the printing was done by hand with black 
ink. But it does look like the jackets of 
books I’ve bought in shops!” 

“Exactly!” nodded Miss Bliss. “Each 
pupil makes a paper jacket for the book he 
is reviewing, just as a publisher does for 
his latest ‘find.’ The pupil is given a free 
rein. A picture cut from a magazine, or 
one drawn by himself, usually goes on the 
front. This, of course, must illustrate 
some phase of the book. The two inside 
flaps of the jacket carry short, descriptive 
paragraphs about the principal characters. 
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The entire inside portion carries a résumé 
of the story. The back is devoted to the 
pupil’s own impressions of the plot, char- 
acterization, style, and craftsmanship.” 

“Well!” Miss Holly exclaimed. “It 
looks feasible and interesting, but what 
do you feel that it teaches?” 

“Brevity, for one thing,” Miss Bliss 
said. “The space is limited. Consequently, 
character sketches, story résumé, and crit- 
ical matter must be condensed but meaty, 
It teaches originality, too. You’d be sur- 
prised at the variety of jackets that appear 
for the same book. This is quite natural, 
since each pupil reacts in his own way to 
the story. I hope that it also teaches the 
pupils to think. You see, I tell them that 
one unfavorable, honest opinion is worth 
two favorable, borrowed ones.” 

“How do the students like this kind of 
home-reading report?” asked Miss Holly, 

“They are fascinated with it!” Miss 
Bliss replied. “Would you believe it, 
book reviews fairly flood my desk before 
the appointed time for their appearance! 
Some of the jackets are real works of art. 
Then, too, these reports have given me 
help with some of my ‘problem’ pupils. 
Boys who used to be bored with the old 
style of book report are actually happy 
when they hand in a particularly attrac- 
tive jacket.” 

“Tl try it!” Miss Holly said enthusias- 
tically. “I have ‘problems’ myself. If this 
new method will make them like to report 
on home-reading books, I’m in favor of 
Ay 

The pile of cleverly written book re- 
ports, with their gay, homemade dust 
jackets, that appeared on Miss Holly’s 
desk two weeks later proved how wise she 
had been in her decision to adopt a new 
method of receiving reports of books 
which had been read at home. 


AuTHOR’s Note: This method has been used in many 
English classes with great success. 





The Question Box 


How may a study of the Pilgrims 
be presented as a_ social-science 
unit? (See p. 41) 

What should be the teacher’s ob- 
jectives in teaching literature in 
intermediate grades? (See p. 46) 


How can grammar be simplified 
so that pupils will not confuse the 
parts of speech? (See p. 42) 

How can a year’s art work be 
planned to correlate with history 
and geography? (See p. 53) 

What arithmetic problems will 
induce pupils to think out the 
principles involved? (See p. 52) 
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IDEAS FOR SCHOOL PARTIES 





A Thanksgiving Party 
By Irene K. Dolan 


HE invitations to a Thanksgiving par- 
ty which your pupils may be plan- 
ning to give could be written in red ink on 
the back of a brown paper turkey. They 
may read something like the following: 

“Mr. Turkey Gobbler would like to 
have you come to his party at grade 
(number of grade or name of school) on 
(day and date). Mr. Turkey Gobbler will 
be there in person to welcome you and to 
be sure you have a gobble, gobble time.” 

Brown and orange crépe paper may be 
used for decorations. Place cornstalks 
decked with bright orange bows in the 
corners of the room. Pictures of turkeys 
may be pasted on the windows, and large 
cut-paper turkeys placed about the room. 
One large cut-paper turkey should be 
mounted on cardboard so it will stand up- 
right, and be placed just inside the door. 
Curtains can be made of alternate strips of 
orange and brown crépe paper and hung 
on the doors and windows. Paper Pil- 
grim girls and boys may prove useful as 
decorations. 

Have as a centerpiece for the table two 
dolls dressed to represent John Alden and 
Priscilla. These figures are set on card- 
board, which is covered with dry leaves to 
represent the forest. Use Indians with 
bright-colored headdresses for place cards. 
Strips of orange and brown paper may be 
run from the centerpiece to each child’s 
place, and small orange-colored paper nut 
cups filled with salted peanuts may be 
placed beside the plates. 

A costume party is great fun. Pilgrim 
or Indian suits are appropriate, but, if 
unavailable, caps of orange and brown 
paper can be provided for each child. 

The children are met at the door and 
told that they must say “Gobble, gobble,” 
and nothing else, from the time they enter 
the room until all the guests have arrived. 
Then the announcement is made that Mr. 
Turkey Gobbler is willing that every one 
should speak in his own language. The 
children will enjoy the following games. 





A®= you limited for time in 

planning a Thanksgiving 
party for your pupils? If so, 
you may find on this page just 
what you are looking for—a 
party, complete from invita- 
tion to refreshments. 

Perhaps you would like to 
share with our readers your own 
plans for a school party. Send 
them to Helen Mildred Owen, 
§14 Cutler Building, Rochester, 
N.Y. Payment will be made 


for all accepted material. 





Turkey Trot.—One child is chosen for 
the head turkey. The others line up be- 
hind him. The leader goes about the room 
doing antics such as a turkey might—flap- 
ping arms, stepping high, and so on. All 
those in line must do the same. If anyone 
fails, he must step to one side of the line, 
flap his arms three times, and call “Gobble, 
gobble, gobble.” He must then go to the 
end of the line. 

Blow the Feather—The children form 
a line along one side of the room. Each 
child is given a feather. He blows it as far 
away from him as he can. He may have 
three trials if he wishes, but the feather 
must remain where it lights after the last 
trial. One child at a time blows, begin- 
ning with the first one in line. The one 
who blows the feather the farthest in 
front of him may be given a prize, such as 
a chocolate turkey. The distance is meas- 
ured from the line of children toward the 
opposite wall. 

Tag the Gobbler.—The child chosen for 
the gobbler leaves the room, while the 
other children scatter about. Some of 
them may hide behind the furniture. 





The gobbler then enters, calling “‘Gobble, 
gobble, gobble.”” When he calls “Gobble, 
turkey, gobble,” the children chase him 
from the room. If he is caught, the one 
who catches him becomes the gobbler. If 
he isnot caught, he leaves the room. 

Turkey Cutting. —Each child is given a 
piece of brown paper and a pin. He is 
told to cut a turkey from the paper with 
the pin, and color it with crayons. The 
one who has the best turkey when the time 
is up is given a cardboard turkey for a 
prize. 

An Indian Attack.—Some of the chil- 
dren take the part of Pilgrims and the 
others of Indians. A section of the room 
is chosen for the blockhouse. The Indians 
line up at the farther side of the room. 
The Pilgrims venture out of the block- 
house and as near to the Indians as they 
dare. When the Indians give a war whoop, 
the Pilgrims run back to the blockhouse. 
The Indians catch as many Pilgrims as 
they can and take them to their own terri- 
tory. A Pilgrim may rescue one who is 
caught if he can get into the Indian terri- 
tory, grasp the Pilgrim by the hand, and 
get safely to the blockhouse with him. If 
either one is tagged by an Indian, both are 
taken to Indian territory. 

Plymouth Rock.—The children form a 
line in front of the one who is the story- 
teller. He tells of the various kinds of 
rock that he saw in the east—hard rock, 
white rock, flat rock, and so on. When 
he says “Plymouth Rock,” all must drop 
to their knees. Whoever he touches while 
still standing becomes story-teller. 

Refreshments.—A box is brought in 
containing a slip of paper for each child. 
On one slip is written “Indian Number 
I,” on another “Pilgrim Number I,” and 
so on. The two who receive slips with 
similar numbers are partners. The chil- 
dren form in line in the order of their 
numbers and march to the table. The 
food to be served depends upon the time 
of day and the age of the children. Cider 
and doughnuts or pumpkin pie are sug- 
gestive of the season. Pop-corn balls and 
apples are equally appropriate. 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 





“Ciphering Up” 
By Mae McPike 


] HAVE found the game of “Ciphering 
Up” valuable for arithmetic drill. 
Several pupils take their places at the 
blackboard, and the teacher dictates to 
them a problem in arithmetic. The pupil 
who first solves the problem correctly 
returns to his seat. Another child takes 
the place vacated, and the game con- 
tinues. 

This gives splendid drill to the slow 
pupil, something the ordinary game of 
“Ciphering Down” does not do; and at 
the same time the quick pupil gets his 
“honor” by regaining his seat as soon as 
possible. 


Pilgrim Women 
By Irma Wilson 


—— Thanksgiving time, my first- 
grade pupils enjoy making Pilgrim 
women from flat lollipops cévered with 
paper. A face is drawn on a piece of paper 
and pasted on one side of the lollipop. 
Arms are made by rolling two pieces of 
crépe paper very tight and tying them to 
the stick of the lollipop. Dark blue crépe 
paper is used for the dress, and white 
crépe paper for the collar, cap, and apron. 


Signals in a Rural School 
By Mary H. Sehon 


Te CALL the children from the play- 
ground I use a police whistle. This 
is blown by one of the pupils, and the 
responsibility is considered a special privi- 
lege. The pupil chosen wears an inex- 
pensive but reliable wrist watch which I 
purchased for this purpose. He is thus 
freed from watching the wall clock, and 
can be on the playground during the en- 
tire play period. 

When the whistle is passed to another 
child, we wash it with soap and boil it, 
which is a good lesson in hygiene. 

The signal for dismissal is a small bell 
which hangs at the back of the room. It 
is tapped by a pupil whose seat faces the 
wall clock. 

I have tried this plan for three years 
and have found it satisfactory in every 
way. It leaves me free to do other things, 
and the pupils take pride in their respon- 
sibility. I am no longer the “joy killer” 
who breaks up the game just at the most 
interesting point. 


Imaginary Travel 
By Arlene Putnam 


FoR geography review I have each of 
the children in my sixth grade go on 
an imaginary trip through the country 
they have just studied. We use time- 
tables and schedules for planning our bus 
and train trips, and steamship pamphlets 
for planning our foreign visits. The pupils 
are required to describe the country 
through which they would pass, and to 
tell about the people, their dress, their 
customs, the climate, the difference in 
time, and so on. 

If a child has taken a real trip, he is 
urged to describe it to the others of the 
class. The pupils are requested to save 
newspaper clippings and any other matter 
that they can find which will help them 
carry out their plans for their imaginary 
trips. 

I found at the end of the school term 
that every pupil of the sixth grade was 
proficient in geography, and also could 
read quickly any bus or train schedule. 





To CLusB CONTRIBUTORS 


W HAT are you doing in your class- 
room that would interest other 


teachers? It may be an experiment in ele- 
mentary science or a lesson in civics, a 
spelling device or an effective plan for 
health or safety teaching. No matter what 
the school subject, if your idea has proved 
workable for you, it will be equally helpful 
to other teachers, whether they be on the 
East coast or West, in the United States or 
among our many subscribers in other coun- 
tries. We pay, upon publication, one dollar 
for every article that we can use in this 
department. 


(9 


In preparing such articles, it will help 
us greatly if you will observe the following 
points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page. (A 
married woman should give her Christian 
name, not her husband’s. ) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 


> Se 


Unavailable articles are not returned. 
Mail for this department should be ad- 
dressed to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 





School Paste 
By Eva B. McPherson 


I BUY paper hangers’ cold-water paste 

powder by the pound (15 cents in our 
community). One can make as large or 
as small an amount as desired by simply 
adding cold water to the powder until the 
right thickness is obtained. This is an 
effective, inexpensive paste. 


Help for Primary Reading 
By Mabel C. Evans 


HEN a child asks the teacher to 
name a word in his reading lesson, 
she should not only tell it to him, but 
write or print it on a small piece of paper. 
He may put the piece of paper in an en- 
velope, and at her convenience the teacher 
may hear him read all the words in the 
envelope. 


Know Your Own Locality 
By Lula Walker 
7" STIMULATE interest in history or 


geography is not always easy in a 
school where many of the pupils have 
traveled only a short distance from home. 
Yet in nearly every locality are to be 
found points of some special geographic 
or historical significance. A resourceful 
teacher can often secure much valuable 
information concerning such points of 
interest from some of the older inhabi- 
tants of the community. A visit to these 
places may be made possible through the 
co-operation of interested patrons. 


Improvement Tests 
By Mary Davison 


I N MY rural school it required too much 
time to give separate improvement 
tests in arithmetic to each upper grade, 
so I set apart five minutes each morning, 
immediately after our opening exercises, 
for giving the tests. We use four minutes 
for solving the problems and take one 
minute for scoring. A pupil, previously 
appointed, records daily scores on a line 
graph on the blackboard. In this way, 
definite progress can be noted. 

The plan works so well that whenever 
my third and fourth grades need speci 
drill in number work, I make tests to fit 
their special needs and the pupils work 
them at the same time that the uppet 
grades are occupied with their tests. 
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Gums lose their vigor because the 
soft foods preferred today lack stim- 
ulating roughage. 











Drats iN Gum Massace HELP 
THE ProcrRess oF Ora HEALTH. 
By means of class drills and dis- 
cussions, children learn the 


proper care of teeth and gums. 





Hygiene Class 


holds new interest 
with Drills 


In Gum Massage 
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At home, mirrors show children how 
a light pressure of the finger drives 
out stagnant blood, sending a fresh 
flow in its place. 








EALIZING the advantages of early health 
education, teachers everywhere are drilling 
their children in gum massage—and doing it with 
weh skill that the twice-daily brushing of gums 
and teeth together becomes a pleasant habit. 
The foods of civilization aren’t coarse enough to 
timulate the gums. And unexercised gums become 
‘oft and tender. Soon they show atendencytobleed. 
That’s “pink tooth brush”—the first indication 
of weakened gum tissues. It’s also the fore-runner 
of such gum disorders as Vincent’s disease, gingi- 
vitis— perhaps even pyorrhea—unless gums are 
restored to firmness with invigorating massage. 
Now children learn that sound gums are the 
foundation of good teeth. And by thousands, 
they are acquiring the habit of brushing their 
gums each time they clean their teeth. 
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® Published in the interest of Better Health 


Regular Massage Soon Tones and 
Hardens Flabby Gums 


The correct and simple way to use the tooth 
brush at home is demonstrated in class by means 
of exterior massage drills. The index finger, in 
place of the tooth brush, is held near the jaw, 
then rotated from the base of the gums toward 
the teeth. Teachers also tell their pupils to see 
for themselves, in a mirror at home, how a light 
pressure of the brush drives away sluggish blood 
from the gums and sends back a toning and 
stimulating stream of fresh blood. This exercise, 
so readily adopted by far-seeing teachers every- 
where, not only shows the proper method for 
massage, but helps children to remember that 


fingers, pencils, or any other germ-carrying 


objects should never be put in the mouth. 


Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glow- 
ingly firm and healthy gums. Dentists recom- 
mend it for toning the gum walls as well as 
cleaning the teeth. And its refreshing flavor wins 
even children to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it a specific for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” Each 
time you brush your teeth, put a little extra 
Ipana on your brush, and massage it lightly into 
your gums. But, Ipana or no, every educator 
now has an opportunity to spread the doctrine 
of better teeth and gums by teaching children 


the twice-a-day habit of gum massage. 


The ‘“‘Ipana Troubadours” are back! Every Wednesday Evening 





— 9:00 P, M., E. 
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An Arithmetic Device 
By Velma Lambotte 
O PROVIDE a definite review of 


combinations or multiplication facts 
that the pupils have missed, I have found 
the following plan very helpful. My pu- 
pils prepare booklets that fit inside their 
arithmetic books. (Wall paper or colored 
construction paper makes neat, attractive 
covers.) Whenever certain combinations 
are missed in class, at the blackboard, or on 
their papers, the pupils write them, with 
the correct answers, in their booklets. 
Every few days I test the pupils to see 
whether they have learned these facts. If 
so, I cross them out of their books. At the 
end of each week, a gold seal is pasted in 
the booklets of the pupils who know all 
the facts listed therein. 
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Around the World 
By Louise Broadbent 


M* THIRD grade decided to make a 
moving picture show in connection 
with geography work. We had a small 
wooden frame with rollers. We chose 
“A Trip around the World” as our sub- 
ject. On a roll of paper appropriate pic- 
tures were drawn or pasted at regular 
intervals. If you have a printing set, ex- 
planatory titles may be printed under each 
picture, or the children may take turns 
explaining the pictures orally. 

We sailed across the ocean, drank tea in 
Japan, rode a camel across the Sahara, and 
saw the windmills of Holland. We feasted 
on bananas in the tropics and flew to the 
North Pole. The trip was so vivid to the 
children that they will never forget it. 








THIS window decora- 
tion will be very effec- 
tive cut from black and 
white paper, as shown. 
Other color combina- 
tions may be worked out 


by the pupils, if desired. 











WINDOW DECORATION—A PILGRIM Boy 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Making Birthdays Happy 
By Dorothy M. Baker 


CHILD’S birthday is a most im 

tant day to him. If the tea 
forgets to congratulate him he often f 
hurt. Yet what teacher can remembe 
all the birthdays as they occur in 
room? To overcome this difficulty I 
a box with a card index in some cony 
ient place, and on each card I write the 
name of a month. Then I purchase ag 
inexpensive birthday card for each child, 
write his name and date of birth on it, 
and file it under the proper month. When 
a pupil enters the room on his birthday, 
he has the privilege of going to the “Birth. 
day Box” and finding his own card. His 
classmates, noticing this, immediately 
stand and clap their hands, saying 
“Happy Birthday, John.” This celebra. 
tion takes only two or three moments 
from the opening exercises, yet it pleases 
the children and tends to improve the 
spirit of the room. 


“Books I Have Read” 
By Verna E. Smith 


USE 6- by 4-inch cards for individual 

primary reading charts. At the top 
of each card is the heading, “Books I Haye 
Read.” At the bottom is the childs 
name. When a child has read a library 
book, and has brought a written state 
ment from home to this effect, he & 
given a replica of tlie book cover, cut 
from colored poster paper, to paste on his 
card. If the covers are made about 1 by 
144 inches, there will be room to record 
at least ten books. ‘The children enjoy 
filling the cards with bright-colored 
book covers, and are proud to take them 
home at the end of the term. 





By Geneva McLain 
[N MY rural school, where I have only 


two or three pupils in each grade, I 
have tried a device for making my arith 
metic classes more interesting. In one 
corner of the room we have built a play 
store, which contains empty boxes and 
cans secured from a grocery store. 

In connection with the store we have 4 
bank, of which the seventh- and eighth- 
grade classes take charge. One day each 
week the entire arithmetic period is de 
voted to playing store. The pupils write 
checks to draw their money from the 
bank. Notes, receipts, deposit slips, a 
other business forms are used. The pup! 
in turn act as storekeeper, cashier, 4 
bookkeeper. 

The classes receive drill in correct Eng 
lish, as well as in counting change and # 
the fundamental operations. 








| 
Making Arithmetic Interesting 
| 
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or mistakes-— 


that Father 
and Mother made! 


OMETIMES a boy does excellent work the first few months 
of school. And then—he grows listless and inattentive, gets 
poor marks, you have to begin keeping him after school. 


In such cases, it is natural to blame the boy . . . when actu- 
ally, something may be wrong with his diet. And that some- 
thing may be coffee. 


Why coffee may be to blame 


Coffee contains caffein . . . a drug stimulant. Coffee can make 
children nervous and irritable. It can cause loss of sleep. It can 
cause indigestion and take away appetite. And—by crowding 
milk and other foods out of the diet, coffee can cause under- 
nourishment. 


For example—a world-famous research institution conducted 
a survey among 80,000 school children. It was discovered that 
of all those who drank coffee, only 16.37% received good marks 
in school. Of those who did not drink coffee, 44.7% received good 
marks. Another survey, conducted among large groups of under- 
nourished children, showed that more than &5% of the under- 
nourished children drank coffee. 


An ideal hot drink 


When parents say, “ But children need a hot drink in the morn- 
ing!”’—isn’t Postum-made-with-milk an excellent suggestion? 
Postum contains no caffein. Postum-made-with-milk combines 
the wholesomeness of the wheat and bran in Postum with all 
the nourishing qualities of milk. And even children who don’t 
like plain milk, love Postum. Postum is easily prepared, and 
inexpensive. 


Tell your classes the advantages of Postum-made- 
with-milk. And for yourself—you will find Postum help- 
ful after nerve-wracking days. 


ene we met 
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Do you know about this PLAN? 


IF YOUR children don't have lutely free, a 50-cup tin of 
a hot dish at noontime, we will Instant Postum, so that you 
gladly tell you about the Postum — may test the plan, Have your 
Hot Lunch Plan, This plan principal sign the coupon—or, 





works in any school—no elab if yours is a small school, your 
orate equipment is necessary signature will suffice. Postu 
We will al send ¥ d, abs isa pr duct of General ! 








General Foods, Battle Creck, Mich. 
Please send me the so-cup tin of Instant Postum off 
to School Principals (or to teach ' chow 
nd details of the School Hot Lunch Pi 


Name 
Sree 
School 


City 
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are Laugiie lu cuseci theis own papers 
ma, be modified indefinitely to suit the 
needs of particular classes, but in some 
form or other it may be used almost con- 
stantly to develop in the pupil the power 
of self-criticism. The process of correct- 
ing his own written work, under the 
teacher’s careful, insistent direction, prob- 

ily has more value as a learning exercise 
than the original writing of the paper, 
particula’!y if that was done haphazardly. 

Using tx entire language period occa 
sionally to have each member of the class 
carefully score and rewrite a geography, 
elementary science, or any other type of 
written exercise, is not only a legitwmate 
but a most profitable way in which to 
teach composition in its immediate practi 


* al setting The score card is as follows 


Tesr Your Warrren Worn 


Write after each question “I did,” or ex- 
plain what you forgot to do. 

Did you make your paper the best pa- 
per you could possibly write? 

Did you arrange a good heading? 

Did you leave a margin? 

Did you use capitals and punctuation 
marks correctly? 

Did you indent the first line of each 
paragraph? 

Did you make every letter of your 
writing perfectly plain? 

Did you spell the words correctly? 

Did you keep the paper neat and clean? 

Each question has a value of twelve 
points. Give yourself the entire twelve 
points for each question which you can 
answer, without any doubt, “I did.” If 
you made mistakes in spelling or punctu- 
ation take off for each mistake one point 
from the twelve points that the question 
is worth. What will your score be? Be 
sure not to overlook any mistakes, but be 
fair with yourself. Let your neighbor 
score your paper and compare the score 
he gives you with your own. 
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Making a Terrarium 
By Myrtle U. Gladson 


A terrarium is a splendid indoor garden 
for pupils to make. A large rectangular 
aquarium is the ideal thing to use, but any 
fish bowl or clear glass jar will be suitable. 
A layer of charcoal should first be placed 
in the bottom, then a layer of shells, bro- 
ken pottery, or pebbles, to furnish drain- 
age, and lastly the soil. 


sO on. Vines OF Plants Wial aie Uuesuy- 
stemmed, such as the cactus, should not 
be used in the terrarium, since they will 
not thrive. When the garden has been 
planted, sprinkle it with water and put a 
piece of glass over the top. The terrarium 
need not be placed in the sun. 

A kernel of corn planted in the soil will 
spring up almost like Jack’s beanstalk, 
since the moisture gathers on the sides of 
the terrarium and “rains” down on the 
little plants. 

Gaily colored pebbles, such as are used 
in fish bowls, or even bright-colored mar- 
bles, should be introduced to give a note 
of color to the fairylike garden. Little 
scenes may be created by using a fish-bow! 
castle, tiny dolls, and animal figures. A 
path may lead down to a lake, made of a 
piece of mirror, on which a tiny boat sails. 
A shallow dish of water with a live baby 
turtle in it may be added. 

The charcoal in the bottom of the ter- 
rarium is not absolutely necessary but it 
helps to keep it sweet. If mold appears, 
remove the cover and allow the excess 
moisture to evaporate. 
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New Book Reviews for Old 
By Mary Lois Toevs 


“You say you've discovered a new way 
for the pupils to report on their home- 
reading books, Anne?” asked Miss Holly. 
“I’m afraid that’s too good to be true!” 

“Not at all,” laughed Anne Bliss. 
“Take a look at this.” She gave Miss Holly 
a brightly colored paper book cover. 

“What has a dust jacket to do with 
teaching English?” demanded Miss Holly. 

“Everything. Look at it,” suggested 
Miss Bliss. 

Miss Holly examined the cover. Then 
her face grew puzzled. “Why, it’s home- 
made! ‘That is, this picture of a ship on 
the front was cut from a magazine, and 
the printing was done by hand with black 
ink. But it does look like the jackets of 
books I’ve bought in shops!” 

“Exactly!” nodded Miss Bliss. “Each 
pupil makes a paper jacket for the book he 
is reviewing, just as a publisher does for 
his latest ‘find.’ The pupil is given a free 
rein. A picture cut from a magazine, or 
one drawn by himself, usually goes on the 
front. This, of course, must illustrate 
some phase of the book. The two inside 
flaps of the jacket carry short, descriptive 
paragraphs about the principal characters. 






. _ 
character sketches, story résumé, and crit- 
ical matter must be condensed but meaty. 
It teaches originality, too. You'd be sur- 
prised “at the variety of jackets that appear 
for the same book. This is quite natural, 
since each pupil reacts in his own way to 
the story. I hope that it also teaches the 
pupils to think. You see, I tell them that 
one unfavorable, Lois! opinion is worth 
two favorable, borrowed ones.” 

“How do the students like this kind of 
home-reading report?” asked Miss Holly, 

“They are fascinated with it!” Miss 
Bliss replied. “Would you believe it, 
book reviews fairly flood my desk before 
the appointed time for their appearance! 
Some of the jackets are real works of art. 
Then, too, these reports have given me 
help with some of my ‘problem’ pupils. 
Boys who used to be bored with the old 
style of book report are actually happy 
when they hand in a particularly attrac- 
tive jacket.” 

“T'll ery it!” Miss Holly said enthusias- 
tically. “I have ‘problems’ myself. If this 
new method will make them like to report 
on home-reading books, I’m in favor of 
hy 

The pile of cleverly written book re- 
ports, with their gay, homemade dust 
jackets, that appeared on Miss Holly’s 
desk two weeks later proved how wise she 
had been in her decision to adopt a new 
method of receiving reports of books 
which had been read at home. 


AutHor’s Note: This method has been used in many 
English classes with great success. 





The Question Box 


How may a study of the Pilgrims 
be presented as a social-science 
unit? (See p. 41) 

What should be the teacher’s ob- 
jectives in teaching literature in 
intermediate grades? (See p. 46) 


How can grammar be simplified 
so that pupils will not confuse the 
parts of speech? (See p. 42) 


How can a year’s art work be 
planned to correlate with history 
and geography? (See p. 53) 

What arithmetic problems will 
induce pupils to think out the 
principles involved? (See p. 52) 
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HE invitations to a Thanksgiving par- 

ty which your pupils may be plan- 

ning to give could be written in red ink on 

the back of a brown paper turkey. They 
may read something like the following: 

“Mr. Turkey Gobbler would like to 
io his party at grade 
(number of grade or name of school) on 
(day and date). Mr. Turkey Gobbler will 
be there in person to welcome you and to 
be sure you have a gobble, gobble time.” 

Brown and orange crépe paper may be 
used for decor ations, Place cornstalks 
decked with bright orange bows in the 
corners of the room. Pictures of turkeys 
may be pasted on the windows, and large 
cut-paper turkeys placed about the room. 
One large cut-paper turkey should be 
mounted on cardboard so it will stand up- 
right, and be placed just inside the door. 
Curtains can be made of alternate strips of 
orange and brown crépe paper and hung 
on the doors and windows. Paper Pil- 
grim girls and boys may prove useful as 
decorations. 

Have as a centerpiece for the table two 
dolls dressed to represent John Alden and 
Priscilla. These figures are set on card- 
board, which is covered with dry leaves to 
represent the forest. Use Indians with 
bright-colored headdresses for place cards. 
Strips of orange and brown paper may be 
run from the centerpiece to each child’s 
place, and small orange-colored paper nut 
cups filled with salted peanuts may be 
placed beside the plates. 

A costume party is great fun. Pilgrim 
or Indian suits are appropriate, but, if 
unavailable, caps of orange and brown 
paper can be provided for each child. 

The children are met at the door and 
told that they must say “Gobble, gobble,” 
and nothing else, from the time they enter 
the room until all the guests have arrived. 
Then the announcement is made that Mr. 
Turkey Gobbler is willing that every one 
should speak in his own language. The 
children will enjoy the following games. 
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planning a Thanksgiving 
party for your pupils? If so, 
you may find on this page just 
what you are looking for—a 
party, complete from invita- 
tion to refreshments. 

Perhaps you would lke to 
share with our readers your own 
plans for a school party. Send 
them to Helen Mildred Owen, 
§14 Cutler Building, Rochester, 
N.Y. Payment will be made 
for all accepted material. 


One child is chosen for 
the head turkey. The others line up be 
hind him. The leader goes about the room 
doing antics such as a turkey might—flap 
ping arms, stepping high, and so on. All 
those in line must do the same. If anyone 
fails, he must step to one side of the line, 
flap his arms three times, and call “Gobble, 
gobble, gobble.” He must then go to the 
end of the line. 

Blow the Feather-—The children form 
a line along one side of the room. Each 
child is given a feather. He blows it as far 
away from him as he can. He may have 
three trials if he wishes, but the feather 
must remain where it lights after the last 
trial. One child at a time blows, begin- 
ning with the first one in line. The one 
who blows the feather the farthest in 
front of him may be given a prize, such as 
a chocolate turkey. The distance is meas- 
ured from the line of children toward the 
opposite wall. 

Tag the Gobbler—The child chosen for 
the gobbler leaves the room, while the 
other children scatter about. Some of 
them may hide behind the furniture. 


7 urkey Trof. 
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turkey, gobble,” the children chase him 
from the room. If he is caught, the one 
who catches him becomes the gobbier. If 
he is not caught, he leaves the room. 

Turkey Cutting.—Each child is given a 
piece of brown paper and a pin. He is 
told to cut a turkey from the paper with 
the pin, and color 1 with crayons. Ihe 
one who has the best turkey when the time 
is up is given a cardboard turkey for a 
prize. 

An Indian Attack.—Some ot the chil 
dren take the part of Pilgrims and the 
others of Indians. A section of the room 
is chosen for the blockhouse. The Indians 
line up at the farther side of the room 
The Pilgrims venture out of the block 
house and as near to the Indians as they 
dare. When the Indians give a war whoop, 
the Pilgrims run back to the blockhouse 
The Indians catch as many Pilgrims as 
they can and take them to their own terri 
tory. A Pilgrim may rescue one who is 
caught if he can get into the Indian terri- 
tory, grasp the Pilgrim by the hand, and 
get safely to the blockhouse with him. If 
either one is tagged by an Indian, both are 
taken to Indian territory. 

Plymouth Rock.—The children form a 
line in front of the one who is the story- 
teller. He tells of the various kinds of 
rock that he saw in the east—hard rock, 
white rock, flat rock, and so on. When 
he says “Plymouth Rock,” all must drop 
to their knees. Whoever he touches while 
still standing becomes story-teller. 

Refreshments—A box is brought in 
containing a slip of paper for each child. 
On one slip is written “Indian Number 
I,” on another “Pilgrim Number I,” and 
so on. The two who receive slips with 
similar numbers are partners. The chil- 
dren form in line in the order of their 
numbers and march to the table. The 
food to be served depends upon the time 
of day and the age of the children. Cider 
and doughnuts or pumpkin pie are sug- 
gestive of the season. Pop-corn balls and 
apples are equally appropriate. 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 





“Ciphering Up” 
By Mae McPike 


HAVE found the game of “Ciphering 

Up” valuable for arithmetic drill. 
Several pupils take their places at the 
blackboard, and the teacher dictates to 
them a problem in arithmetic. The pupil 
who first solves the problem correctly 
returns to his seat. Another child takes 
the place vacated, and the game con- 
tinues. 

This gives splendid drill to the slow 
pupil, something the ordinary game of 
“Ciphering Down” does not do; and at 
the same time the quick pupil gets his 
“honor” by regaining his seat as soon as 
possible, 


Pilgrim Women 
By Irma Wilson 


= Thanksgiving time, my first- 
grade pupils enjoy making Pilgrim 
women from flat lollipops covered with 
paper. A face is drawn on a piece of paper 
and pasted on one side of the lollipop. 
Arms are made by rolling two pieces of 
crépe paper very tight and tying them to 
the stick of the lollipop. Dark blue crépe 
paper is used for the dress, and white 
crépe paper for the collar, cap, and apron. 


Signals in a Rural School 
By Mary H. Sehon 


6 he CALL the children from the play- 
ground I use a police whistle. This 
is blown by one of the pupils, and the 
responsibility is considered a special privi- 
lege. The pupil chosen wears an inex- 
pensive but reliable wrist watch which I 
purchased for this purpose. He is thus 
freed from watching the wall clock, and 
can be on the playground during the en- 
tire play period. 

When the whistle is passed to another 
child, we wash it with soap and boil it, 
which is a good lesson in hygiene. 

The signal for dismissal is a small bell 
which hangs at the back of the room. It 
is tapped by a pupil whose seat faces the 
wall clock. 

I have tried this plan for three years 
and have found it satisfactory in every 
way. It leaves me free to do other things, 
and the pupils take pride in their respon- 
sibility. Iam no longer the “joy killer” 
who breaks up the game just at the most 
interesting point. 


Imaginary Travel 
By Arlene Putnam 


FOR geography review I have each of 
the children in my sixth grade go on 
an imaginary trip through the country 
they have just studied. We use time- 
tables and schedules for planning our bus 
and train trips, and steamship pamphlets 
for planning our foreign visits. The pupils 
are required to describe the country 
through which they would pass, and to 
tell about the people, their dress, their 
customs, the climate, the difference in 
time, and so on. 

If a child has taken a real trip, he is 
urged to describe it to the others of the 
class. ‘The pupils are requested to save 
newspaper clippings and any other matter 
that they can find which will help them 
carry out their plans for their imaginary 
trips. 

I found at the end of the school term 
that every pupil of the sixth grade was 
proficient in geography, and also could 
read quickly any bus or train schedule. 





To CLus CONTRIBUTORS 


W HAT are you doing in your class- 

room that would interest other 
teachers? It may be an experiment in ele- 
mentary science or a lesson in civics, a 
spelling device or an effective plan for 
health or safety teaching. No matter what 
the school subject, if your idea has proved 
workable for you, it will be equally helpful 
to other teachers, whether they be on the 
East coast or West, in the United States or 
among our many subscribers in other coun- 
tries. We pay, upon publication, one dollar 
for every article that we can use in this 
department. 


OS 


In preparing such articles, it will help 
us greatly if you will observe the following 
points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page. (A 
married woman should give her Christian 
name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 


<9 


Unavailable articles are not returned. 
Mail for this department should be ad- 
dressed to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 





School Paste 
By Eva B. McPherson 


I BUY paper hangers’ cold-water paste 

powder by the pound (15 cents in our 
community). One can make as large or 
as small an amount as desired by simply 
adding cold water to the powder until the 
right thickness is obtained. This is an 
effective, inexpensive paste. 


Help for Primary Reading 
By Mabel C. Evans 


HEN a child asks the teacher to 
name a word in his reading lesson, 
she should not only tell it to him, but 
write or print it on a small piece of paper. 
He may put the piece of paper in an en- 
velope, and at her convenience the teacher 
may hear him read all the words in the 
envelope. 


Know Your Own Locality 
By Lula Walker 
sow STIMULATE interest in history or 


geography is not always easy in a 
school where many of the pupils have 
traveled only a short distance from home. 
Yet in nearly every locality are to be 
found points of some special geographic 
or historical significance. A resourceful 
teacher can often secure much valuable 
information concerning such points of 
interest from some of the older inhabi- 
tants of the community. A visit to these 
places may be made possible through the 
co-operation of interested patrons. 


Improvement Tests 
By Mary Davison 


I N MY rural school it required too much 

time to give separate improvement 
tests in arithmetic to each upper grade, 
so I set apart five minutes each morning, 
immediately after our opening exercises, 
for giving the tests. We use four minutes 
for solving the problems and take one 
minute for scoring. A pupil, previously 
appointed, records daily scores on a line 
graph on the blackboard. In this way, 
definite progress can be noted. 

The plan works so well that whenever 
my third and fourth grades need special 
drill in number work, I make tests to fit 
their special needs and the pupils work 
them at the same time that the upper 
grades are occupied with their tests. 
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Dritts 1n Gum Massacre HELP 
THE Procress or Orat HEALTH. 
By means of class drills and dis- 
cussions, children learn the 


proper care of teeth and gums. 


In 





Hygiene Class 
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Gums lose their vigor because the 
soft foods preferred today lack stim- 
ulating roughage. 








holds new interest 
with Drills 


Gum Massage 








iinnkdviniaseaes ottaaoenals AS | 
At home, mirrors show children how 
a light pressure of the finger drives 
out stagnant blood, sending a fresh 


flow in its place. 








EALIZING the advantages of early health 
education, teachers everywhere are drilling 
their children in gum massage—and doing it with 
such skill that the twice-daily brushing of gums 
and teeth together becomes a pleasant habit. 
The foods of civilization aren’t coarse enough to 
stimulate the gums. And unexercised gums become 
soft and tender. Soon they show atendencytobleed. 
That’s “pink tooth brush”—the first indication 
of weakened gum tissues. It’s also the fore-runner 
of such gum disorders as Vincent’s disease, gingi- 
vitis— perhaps even pyorrhea—unless gums are 
restored to firmness with invigorating massage. 
Now children learn that sound gums are the 
foundation of good teeth. And by thousands, 
they are acquiring the habit of brushing their 
gums each time they clean their teeth. 


e Published in the interest of Better Health 


Regular Massage Soon Tones and 
Hardens Flabby Gums 


The correct and simple way to use the tooth 
brush at home is demonstrated in class by means 
of exterior massage drills. The index finger, in 
place of the tooth brush, is held near the jaw, 
then rotated from the base of the gums toward 
the teeth. Teachers also tell their pupils to see 
for themselves, in a mirror at home, how a light 
pressure of the brush drives away sluggish blood 
from the gums and sends back a toning and 
stimulating stream of fresh blood. This exercise, 
so readily adopted by far-seeing teachers every- 
where, not only shows the proper method for 
massage, but helps children to remember that 


fingers, pencils, or any other germ-carrying 


objects should never be put in the mouth. 


+ ry + 


Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glow- 
ingly firm and healthy gums. Dentists recom- 
mend it for toning the gum walls as well as 
cleaning the teeth. And its refreshing flavor wins 
even children to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it a specific for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” Each 
time you brush your teeth, put a little extra 
Ipana on your brush, and massage it lightly into 
your gums. But, Ipana or no, every educator 
now has an opportunity to spread the doctrine 
of better teeth and gums by teaching children 
the twice-a-day habit of gum massage. 


The ‘“‘Ipana Troubadours’’ are back! Every Wednesday Evening 
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An Arithmetic Device 
By Velma Lambotte 


O PROVIDE a definite review of 
combinations or multiplication facts 
that the pupils have missed, I have found 
the following plan very helpful. My pu- 
pils prepare booklets that fit inside their 
arithmetic books. (Wall paper or colored 
construction paper makes neat, attractive 
covers.) Whenever certain combinations 
are missed in class, at the blackboard, or on 
their papers, the pupils write them, with 
the correct answers, in their booklets. 
Every few days I test the pupils to see 
whether they have learned these facts. If 
so, I cross them out of their books. At the 
end of each week, a gold seal is pasted in 
the booklets of the pupils who know all 
the facts listed therein. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Around the World 
By Louise Broadbent 
M* THIRD grade decided to make a 


moving picture show in connection 
with geography work. We had a small 
wooden frame with rollers. We chose 
“A Trip around the World” as our sub- 
ject. Ona roll of paper appropriate pic- 
tures were drawn or pasted at regular 
intervals. If you have a printing set, ex- 
planatory titles may be printed under each 
picture, or the children may take turns 
explaining the pictures orally. 

We sailed across the ocean, drank tea in 
Japan, rode a camel across the Sahara, and 
saw the windmills of Holland. We feasted 
on bananas in the tropics and flew to the 
North Pole. The trip was so vivid to the 
children that they will never forget it. 








THIS window decora- 
tion will be very effec- 
tive cut from black and 
white paper, as shown. 
Other color combina- 
tions may be worked out 


by the pupils, if desired. 
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WINDOW DECORATION—A PILGRIM BOY 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Making Birthdays Happy 
By Dorothy M. Baker 


CHILD’S birthday is a most impor- 

tant day to him. If the teacher 
forgets to congratulate him he often feels 
hurt. Yet what teacher can remember 
all the birthdays as they occur in her 
room? To overcome this difficulty I put 
a box with a card index in some conven- 
ient place, and on each card I write the 
name of a month. Then I purchase an 
inexpensive birthday card for each child, 
write his name and date of birth on it, 
and file it under the proper month. When 
a pupil enters the room on his birthday, 
he has the privilege of going to the “Birth- 
day Box” and finding his own card. His 
classmates, noticing this, immediately 
stand and clap their hands, saying 
“Happy Birthday, John.” This celebra- 
tion takes only two or three moments 
from the opening exercises, yet it pleases 
the children and tends to improve the 
spirit of the room. 


“Books I Have Read” 
By Verna E. Smith 


I USE 6- by 4-inch cards for individual 
primary reading charts. At the top 
of each card is the heading, “Books I Have 
Read.” At the bottom is the child’s 
name. When a child has read a library 
book, and has brought a written state- 
ment from home to this effect, he is 
given a replica of the book cover, cut 
from colored poster paper, to paste on his 
card. If the covers are made about 1 by 
144 inches, there will be room to record 
at least ten books. The children enjoy 
filling the cards with bright-colored 
book covers, and are proud to take them 
home at the end of the term. 


Making Arithmetic Interesting 
By Geneva McLain 
JN MY rural school, where I have only 


two or three pupils in each grade, I 
have tried a device for making my arith- 
metic classes more interesting. In one 
corner of the room we have built a play 
store, which contains empty boxes and 
cans secured from a grocery store. 

In connection with the store we have a 
bank, of which the seventh- and eighth- 
grade classes take charge. One day each 
week the entire arithmetic period is de- 
voted to playing store. The pupils write 
checks to draw their money from the 
bank. Notes, receipts, deposit slips, and 
other business forms are used. The pupils 
in turn act as storekeeper, cashier, and 
bookkeeper. 

The classes receive drill in correct Eng- 
lish, as well as in counting change and in 
the fundamental operations. 
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or mistakes-— 


that Father 
and Mother made! 


eee a boy does excellent work the first few months 
of school. And then—he grows listless and inattentive, gets 
poor marks, you have to begin keeping him after school. 


In such cases, it is natural to blame the boy . . . when actu- 
ally, something may be wrong with his diet. And that some- 
thing may be coffee. 


Why coffee may be to blame 


Coffee contains caffein . . . a drug stimulant. Coffee can make 
children nervous and irritable. It can cause loss of sleep. It can 
cause indigestion and take away appetite. And—by crowding 
milk and other foods out of the diet, coffee can cause under- 
nourishment. 


For example—a world-famous research institution conducted 
a survey among 80,000 school children. It was discovered that 
of all those who drank coffee, only 16.37% received good marks 
in school. Of those who did not drink coffee, 44.7% received good 
marks. Another survey, conducted among large groups of under- 
nourished children, showed that more than &5% of the under- 
nourished children drank coffee. 


An ideal hot drink 


When parents say, “ But children need a hot drink in the morn- 
ing!” —isn’t Postum-made-with-milk an excellent suggestion? 
Postum contains no caffein. Postum-made-with-milk combines 
the wholesomeness of the wheat and bran in Postum with all 
the nourishing qualities of milk. And even children who don’t 
like plain milk, love Postum. Postum is easily prepared, and 
inexpensive. 
Tell vour classes the advantages of Postum-made- 

with-milk. And for yourself—you will find Postum help- "4 
ful after nerve-wracking days. ee 





Do you know about this PLANP 


IF YOUR children don't have lutely free, a 50-cup tin of 
a hot dish at noontime, we will Instant Postum, so that you 
gladlytell you about the Postum may test the plan, Have your 
Hot Lunch Plan. This plan principal sign the coupon—or, 
works in any school—no elab- _ if yours is a small school, your 
orate equipment is necessary. signature will suffice. Postum 








We will also send you, abso- is a product of General Foods. 


\ 


General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. INS. 11-33 
Please send me the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered free 


to School Principals (or to teachers in small schools). Also 
send details of the School Hot Lunch Plan. 





Name _ = ' ‘i oe ie ie 
Street__ 


School___ Sel scalp ini 








2 State 
Fill in completely. Print name and address. 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Limited, Cobourg, Ontario, 
(Offer expires Fuly rst, 7934) 


ow oo reo ee ee 


ee 
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Club Exchange 


Nore: In this department THE INstrucTor publishes notices from teach- 
ers who wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with children in 
other schools. . Upon the publication of such notices our responsibility ceases 
—we cannot guarantee that letters will be answered. We assume, however, 
that teachers who send in notices will make an effort to have their,pupils ac- 
knowledge all letters and material received... All notices for this column must 


be signed by the teachers themselves. 


Illinois —All grades except the first and 
sixth of District 226 would like to correspond 
with pupils in other states and island posses- 
sions of the United States. We would be 
pleased to receive products. Address: Miss 
Gertrude Bashore, Odell, Illinois. 


Illinois —Grades five to eight of Becker 
Rural School would like to exchange letters, 
products, pictures, souvenirs, and cards with 
pupils and teachers in the United States and 
its possessions, and in foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Florence Butz, Rural Route No. 
1, Box 45, Pearl City, Illinois. 


lilinois—The teacher and pupils of grades 
two, four, six, seven, and eight, of Hayes 
School, would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, booklets, and products with pupils and 
teachers in the United States and its posses- 
sions, and in foreign countries. Our rural 
school is situated in an agricultural region 
about one hundred and fifty miles from Chi- 
cago. Anyone writing may be reasonably cer- 
tain of an answer. Address: Miss Lola 
Ploeger, Pearl City, Illinois. 


Minnesota-—Grades five and six of our 
school would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and products with pupils in schools of 
other states and foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Margaret Dinneen, Waldorf, Minnesota. 


Missouri.—The teacher and pupils of Liberty 
School (a rural school in the Ozark Moun- 
tains) would like to exchange letters, prod- 
ucts, or souvenirs with pupils in any school 
where the English language is written or spo- 
ken. Address: Mr. Lloyd Hargus, Seymour, 
Missouri. 


New Hampshire-—Grades three to eight of 
Cedar Brook School wish to exchange letters, 
products, and pictures with children in the 
United States, its possessions, Canada, or Mex- 
ico. Address: Miss Dorothy Duff Hikel, Rural 
Route No. 3, Colebrook, New Hampshire. 


New Jersey.—Grades one to three of Far 
Hills School would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, souvenirs, and products with schools 
in the United States and in other English- 
speaking countries. Address: Miss Elizabeth 
L. Hall, Far Hills School, Far Hills, New 
Jersey. 


New Mexico—Grades three to eight of 
Hutchens Rural School would enjoy exchang- 
ing letters, cards, and souvenirs with pupils 
in schools throughout the United States and 
its possessions, and also in Canada. Address: 
Miss Louise Brimhall, Box 124, Aztec, New 
Mexico. 


North Dakota—The pupils of my rurai 
school, including grades from second to eighth, 
would like to exchange products, souvenirs, 
and letters with any other schools in the 
United States or foreign possessions. Address: 
Miss Irene M. Weiss, Cleveland, North Dakota. 








North Dakota—My fifth and sixth grades 
would like to exchange letters, products, snap- 
shots, and curios with pupils in other states 
and foreign countries. Address: Miss Mildred 
Mantz, Gackle, North Dakota. 


Ohio.—My fifth-grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters, cards, and souvenirs with 
fifth-grade pupils of all the states and posses- 
sions of the United States, and in foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Miss Erma A. Johnson, Rural 
lioute No. 2, Curtice, Ohio. 


Ohio.—My pupils in grades four, six, and 
eight would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
booklets, and products with pupils in other 
states and foreign countries. Address: Mrs. 
V. Lucille Crites, 904 Brice Avenue, Lima, 
Ohio. 


Ohio.—The pupils of grades one to seven, 
of Western Star School, would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, souvenirs, and prod- 
ucts with schools in the United States and 
any other countries. Address: Miss Mary 
Houglan, 174 Highland Avenue, Wadsworth, 
Ohio. 


Pennsylvania-—The pupils of Heltzel School, 
Bedford, Pennsylvania, all grades, wish to ex- 
change letters, products, and souvenirs with 
pupils from other states and foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Miss Annetta Arnold, Bed- 
ford, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania-—Miss Ethel Ketter and her 
fourth grade of Walnut Street School would 
like to exchange letters, products, and school 
work with teachers and pupils of other schools 
of the United States and its possessions, and 
with foreign countries. We are in the Pitts- 
burgh district. The address is 614 Halcomb 
Avenue, Clairton, Allegheny County, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Pennsylvania—The fifth- and sixth-grade 
pupils of Miss Florence M. Grubb, 114 North 
Grand Street, Lewistown, Pennsylvania, wish 
to correspond with pupils here and abroad. 


Tennessee-—The sixth-grade pupils of Mrs. 
Earline Lyon, Whitehaven, Tennessee, would 
like to correspond with pupils of the same 
grade in other states. 


Texas—The geography classes of the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades, Santa Anna Ward 
School, wish to exchange letters, products, 
and souvenirs with schools in all parts of the 
United States and its possessions, and in for- 
eign countries. Address: Miss Lillian Durham, 
Santa Anna, Texas. 


Vermont.—Grades five to eight, of the 
Jericho Corners School, would like to ex- 
change pictures, souvenirs, and products with 
other schools in the United States. Address: 
Mrs. Paul Casey, Jericho, Vermont. 
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A Word Drill 


By Margaret Warren 


REPARE a small box with a slit about 
an inch wide in the bottom. Have 
ready small slips of medium heavy paper. 
When words give difficulty during the les- 
son, write them on these slips. At the 
close of the lesson, or the next day, place 
the slips in the box. Pass the box to the 
children, who shake out a word and tell 
what it is. 


“Flowers” 
By J. B. Burks 
i™ THE community where I teach, it is 


very hard to secure enough cut flowers 
to decorate the stage for patriotic celebra- 
tions. We therefore devised a plan that 
has helped greatly. Our school owns a 
great number of flags of all sizes. When 
we have an occasion to use cut flowers and 
cannot secure them, we arrange different- 
sized flags in baskets, and set them about 
on the stage. The effect is very pretty, 
rw entirely within the proper use of the 

ag. 


Spelling Checkers 
By Clementine Nurdin 


NCE every two weeks we take thir- 
ty minutes for oral drill on review 
words in spelling. The class stands in a 
row in front of the room. Each pupil is 
given two words to spell. Those spelling 
their words correctly may pass to one side 
of the room, forming a row there. The 
second time around, the successful ones 
form a row at the back of the room. The 
next move is to the other side of the room, 
then to the front, and last to the seats. 
The pupil who fails to spell a word for- 
feits his right to take a move, and must 
wait until the next time around. The one 
who is first in his seat wins. 


A Continuous Window Garden 
By Alma May Rodgers 
L AST year we had a long, shallow green 


box on each of two window shelves, 
one for flowers, the other for vegetables. 
Just as soon as one crop of vegetables be- 
gan to mature, we planted a different one 
in the same box. We had great pleasure 
watching the daily progress of our little 
plants. When our beans actually bloomed 
and bore pods, and our little tomatoes 
ripened, we were very enthusiastic over 
our gardens. 

If individual gardens are preferred, Ict 
each child bring an eggshell filled with 
earth, in which one or two seeds can be 
planted. Later, these plants can be trans- 
planted to the window boxes, or taken 
home for the child’s own window box. 
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A Thanksgiving 
Activity 
(Continued from page 21) 


materials came from. The children 
learned how both Indians and Pilgrims 
secured their different kinds of food, 
their clothes, the materials for their 
homes, and so on. 


> Sy] 
CORRELATIONS 


Reading —During our reading class 
one of the children suggested that they 
learn to read the words Puritan, Indian, 
corn, harvest, turkey, church, cabin, log, 
sweet, feast, first, starve, tepee, arrow, 
country, papoose, and so on. We also 
learned to spell these words. 

Arithmetic.—The children learned the 
Indian method of barter, and how wam- 
pum was made and its use. Since the 
children knew that the Pilgrims came to 
America in 1620, they found out how 
long ago that was. 

Music.—The children were anxious 
to learn songs that would be suitable 
for a Thanksgiving play. The following 
were chosen by a committee of children: 
“An Indian Lullaby,” “The Little In- 
dian,” and “A Harvest Song” from 
Songs of Childhood. 

Physical training. —During our story 
and conversation period the subject of 
Indian games and dances came up. It 
was decided to learn the Narragansett 
war dance, the Pequot harvest dance, 
and the Pueblo rain dance. 

Health—During health period we 
stressed how American girls and boys 
can be as healthy as Indian children. 
Fresh air, suitable clothing, exercise, and 
food all played an important part in the 
Indian child’s life. 

> CF 


How THE ActTiviry CULMINATED 


A play was enthusiastically desired 
by the children. They made their own 
costumes, such as Indian headdresses, 
Pilgrim hats, collars, cuffs, and aprons. 





A large wigwam was constructed of 
wrapping paper, and each child made an 
Indian symbol on it. They built a log 
church, which was large enough for two 
boys to be in at the same time. They 
used the bows and arrows and camp-fire 
sticks which had been prepared. 

After working out a short dramatiza- 
tion, invitations were written to the su- | 
perintendent, the principal, and another 
group of children, asking them to at- 
tend. The songs, dances, and many of 
the historical facts learned were used in 
the play. 


> 
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A What a Port 


4 § 


for leachers 


in lime of STORM! 


of time. 


benefits that are most liberal. 






The Biggest Umbrella in the World 
—Covers Thousands of Teachers 


T. C. U. is the time tried and tested organization of teachers for 
teachers, founded in 1899, to help unfortunate members over the 
rough places when sickness, accident or quarantine causes a loss 
For more than 30 years this friendly umbrella has been 
the symbol of trustworthy protection to thousands of teachers. 
It extends a welcome to teachers in every state in the union. For 
just a few cents a day it brings you protection that is real and 
T. C. U. invites you to join—today. 


Sickness, Accident or Quarantine 
Hits 1 out of 5 Teachers every year! 


Few teachers can afford to carry alone the unusual risks that their pro- 
fession requires them to take. You are not only subject to all the ordi- 
nary dangers of accidents, but you are constantly exposed to the dangers 
of disease and quarantine for “all diseases come to school.” Actual 
records prove that one out of every five teachers each year loses some 
part of his or her pay, due to one of these three causes. No teacher 
would willingly face such hazards alone. This message comes to you 
now so that neither thoughtlessness nor delay may cause you to be un- 
prepared. 


Be Safe ...Get under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


It is such an easy move to make—just one short step from where you 
stand without protection to the cheery shelter of the T. C. U. Umbrella, 
where you share with so many other prudent teachers all the benefits 
that T. C. U. can give. The low cost of T. C. U. membership will please 
you when you join, but your great satisfaction will come when in time of 
need you experience, as thousands have, the friendly, fair and prompt 
settlement of your claims. Florence K. Adams of Berkeley, Cal., writes: 
“My first claim has been paid with a promptness and good will which 
has astonished me.’ 


Cone Sent by Fastest Air Mail 


T. C. U. believes that help given quickly is doubly val- 
uable. That’s why air mail service is used in delivering 
T. C. U. claim checks. This is just another feature of 
T. C. U. Protection that each year brings more and more 
teachers under the T. C. U. Umbrella. 


Send the Coupon Today / 


You owe it to yourself to find out at once how little it costs to en- 
joy all the protective benefits of T. C. U. Procrastination, care- 
lessness or thoughtlessness may cost you dearly. Why not write 
today before it is too late? Use the convenient coupon. It will 
bring you by return mail complete information about this great 
er of teachers for teachers—the time tried and tested 


to meet 


yourneed 





TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
848 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 








T.C.U. Benefits 


$50 a Month when you are totally disabled 
by accident or confining sickness. 

$11.67 a Week when you are quarantined 
and your salary has stop 

$25 a Month for illness that does not con- 
fine you to the house, but keeps 
you from your work. 

20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for 
two months when you are confined 
to an established hospital. 

$50 a Month when you are totally disabled 
by injuries received in an automo- 


bile accident and $1,000 for acci- 
dental death in an automobile 
disaster. 


$333 to $1000 for major accidents, or for 
accidental loss of life. These in- 
demnities are increased 10 per cent - 
for each consecutive annual re- 
newal of the policy for not to ex- 
ceed five years. 

Double these benefits for travel accidents 
sustained in railroad, street car or 
steamboat wreck. 

Operation benefits in addition to other ben- 
efits after your policy has been 
maintained in force for one year. 

Policies paying larger benefits are also 
issued 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To The T. C. U., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


| I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene 
| fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name 


Address 
| (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


848 T. C. U. Building, 
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Let Hawaii have 


its way with you 


Here are lingering, sun-spun days 
to lie onthe beach and watch peuple 
gliding through the waves on surf- 
oards. Here are nights moving deep 
and still to an ancient living rhythm 
that rests you. The faint fragrance 
of plumeria (frangi pani), the tan 
of ginger blossoms, the murmur o 
a distant gourd drum...lulling you 
..-Stirring in you a forgotten asci- 
nating joy in just being alive. 
Come this winter. Let Hawaii have 
its way with you... for a little while. 


Where January is summer 


The thermometer never goes below 
65°. And Waikiki’s water is always 
warmer than the air—so pleasant 

ou can’t resist staying in for 
es at a time. (On the average of 
every day a big 
passenger liner 
sails for Hawaii 
from some Pa- 
cific port.€And 

ou can cruise 
by airplane or 




















steamer from Honolulu to the isles 
of Hawaii... Maui...and Kauai. 
(There are 39 hotels and inns spe- 
cializing in Hawaiian hospitality on 
the four main islands. And more 
than a dozen golf courses! 


Low Fares 


The finest, fastest ships that sail from 
Pacific Coast ports will carry you to 
Hawaii for $110 and up, First Class. 
Comfortable and spacious Cabin 
Class accommodations $75 and up. 
A railway or travel agent in your own 
home town can arrange your trip. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, BHAWAN, U. 8. A.) 
1524 Russ Buritpinc, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, upon re- 
quest, mail you 
FREE, authorita- 
tive information 
about the Islands. 
For aspecial book- 
leton Hawaii, with 
picture maps, send 
10# to defray cost 
of handling. 
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A Library Project 


(Continued from page 16) 


III. Carrying out the project. 
A. Arranging the library. 
1. The library room was divided 
into two parts by means of two, 
large screens, in order to leave part 
of the room for the use of other 
grades if they wished it. 
2. Posters were printed by one of 
y _ the children, requesting silence and 
directing the children to the proper 





bookshelves. 
B. Selecting the books (by the 
teacher). Bases of selection: 


reading abilities— | 


1. Range of 
books from primer difficulty to 
fourth-grade difficulty. 

2. Individual tastes for both girls 
and boys. 

3. Informational content—books 
containing usable material for 
geography, history, nature study, 
and dramatics, and supplementing 
the material in the basic reader. 

C. Putting announcements regarding 

the library in the hands of the Bulle- 

tin Board Manager to be posted. 

D. Serving other rooms and teachers. 
1. Deciding to permit any teacher 
to take out and keep for any length 
of time any book that she might 


need, 





2. Making picture books to be put 
on the library tables on “visiting 
days” for first-grade children. 

3. Making and sending to each 
room in the primary section, a 
schedule of library visiting days, 
when those rooms might spend 
thirty minutes in our library using 
the books. 

2. Using the library. 

1. Freedom to use the library at 
any time during library hours, on | 
the condition that all assignments 





were satisfactorily completed first. 
Freedom to leave the room for this| 
purpose without permission. (This | 
threw the responsibility for both 
lessons and library time entirely 
upon the child.) 
2. Using the library period to lo- 
cate information on projects, or to 
verify facts. Teaching the begin-| 
ning of research technique. 
3. Using stories and books selected 
by the children for audience read- | 
ing in regular reading classes. 
4. Using material from library 

books in story-telling hours. 

\IV. Outcomes. 

| A. Pupil outcomes. 
1. Social. 

a) Understanding of organiza- 








tion and operation of a public 
library. 

b) Development of the right 
attitude toward the library— 
appreciation of its service to the 
community. 
c) Respect 
rules, 

d) Constructive thought in the 
improvement of the library. 

e) Co-operation between librar- 
ians and room patrons to keep 
the organization operating most 
efficiently. 

f) Service to others: librarians 
to group; entire group to other 
rooms and other teachers. 

g) Pride in possession and ac- 
complishment of something 
worth while. 


for group-made 





2. Individual. 
a) Teaching the value of time. 
b) Learning to use leisure time. 
c) Development of individually 
accepted standards for the eval- 
uation of work accomplished. 

d) Ability to organize the day’s 
work and plan for it as a unit. 
e) Appreciation of the pupil- 
teacher relationship. 

3. Subject correlations. 

a) Reading. 
(1) Opportunity to read for 
information and pleasure. 
(2) Purposeful reading—to 
discover; for skill. 
(3) Individual’s evaluation of 
his ability, and willingness to 
work for improvement. 
(4) Learning to know books 
by names and authors. 
(5) Bulletin-board reading. 
b) Language. 
(1) Oral: discussions, oral 
reading to audiences, story 
telling, dramatization, forma- 
tion of bulletin-board 


an- 
nouncements. 

(2) Written: letters of in- 
vitation to parents, other 


rooms, and teachers, for “visit- 
ing days”; use of capitals in 


writing names on _ library 
cards. 
c) Geography, history, nature 
study. 


(1) Sources for reference, and 
further reading along lines of 
individual interests. 

d) Civics. 
(1) Service to others. 
(2) Co-operation. 
(3) Respect for, and obedi- 
ence to, rules and laws made 
by the group. 
(4) Courtesy. 
(5) Thoughtfulness of others. 
(6) Appreciation of the li- 
brary in the community. 

e) Art. 
(1) Arrangement of library. 
(2) Selection and arrange- 
ment of flowers for library. 
(3) Making posters to en- 
courage library reading. 

B. Teacher outcomes. 

1. Elimination of disciplinary prob- 
lems through proper use of leisure. 
2. Broadening of child’s experience 
through finding his own reference 
material. 

3. Provision for individual differ- 
ences in interests and ability. 

4. Further help in diagnosing read- 
ing difficulties. 

§. Impressing the relational respon- 
sibility of teacher and pupil. 

6. Guide to the types of reading 
material which appeal to various 
types of children, through the tab- 
ulation and comparison of the 
names which appeared on the book 
cards, 

AutHor’s Note: The books for the li- 
brary project were obtained from the pub- 
lic library. We were permitted to take out 
ninety books at one time, and to keep them 
as long as we wished. They were delivered 
to us by the City School truck. When the 
school librarians reported that the books 
had been rather widely read by the group, 
the books were returned and a new set se- 
lected. The public library possessed sev- 
eral copies of most of these ks, so that 
keeping these books for a period of time 


did not curtail the circulation from the 
public library. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Three-Step Problems—I 


(Continued from page 52) 


17. The change that Mr. Page put into 
his pocket, after buying $3.25 worth of 
radio tubes with a $5.00 bill, was $1.25 
less than the money already in his 
pocket. How much money did Mr. 
Page have before buying the tubes? 

18. Will weighs 108 pounds and his 
brother Jack 15% pounds less than 
Will. Both together the two boys 
weigh 2534 pounds more than their 
father. How much does their father 
weigh? 

19. The width of a field is 12 rods less 
than the length, which is 40 rods, 
How many rods of fence are needed to 
inclose this field? 

20. A farmer traded a cow and a horse 
for 20 sheep. The horse was worth 
$150 and the cow was worth $85 less 
than the horse. What was the value 
per head of the sheep? 

21. When overcoats formerly marked 
$40 are sold at a special sale for $32.50 
and suits marked $55 are sold for 
$41.25, how much is saved in buying an 
overcoat and a suit at the sale? 

22. Jack wished to buy a new $35 
bicycle that had been marked down 
$6.75. Lacking $4.75 of having enough 
money to buy the new bicycle, he 
bought a second-hand one for $18.25. 
How much money did Jack have left? 

23. A merchant marked some socks at 
$.45 a pair. At a sale he reduced the 
price $.07¥% and still sold the socks 
$.05 4% above cost. How much a dozen 
did the socks cost the merchant? 

24. Mother has forgotten how much a 
pound she paid for some butter, but she 
remembers that she received $8.60 in 
change from a $10 bill after buying 
$.68 worth of ham and 3 pounds of 
butter. Can you tell how much a 
pound Mother paid for the butter? 

25. Mr. Field had 3685 pounds of 
beans. He picked from these 195 
pounds of unsalable beans and sold the 
rest at $.0414 a pound. He also re- 
ceived $6.75 for drawing the beans to 


market. How much in all did he 
receive? 
26. Mr. Field hired a truckman to 


draw a load of potatoes to market. The 
truck and potatoes together weighed 
9405 pounds and the empty truck 4575 
pounds. Mr. Field received $.0134 a 
pound for the potatoes and paid the 
truckman $5.75. How much did Mr. 
Field have left from the sale of the 
potatoes? 

27. Last Saturday Tony sold 38 copies 





of a magazine at 5 cents a copy. He 
paid 34% cents a copy for them. Selling | 


at this rate, how much could he earn in 
a year of 52 Saturdays? 

28. Joe earns $1.10 after school each 
day and on Saturdays by selling papers. 
He pays $.12 a day for car fare. Each 
Saturday he deposits 4% of his weekly 
earnings in the savings bank. How 
much does he deposit each week? 

29. Harold received $1.16 in change 
from a $2.00 bill for 3 pairs of stock- 
ings that had been marked down in 
price 7 cents a pair. What was the 
original price of the stockings? 

30. I bought a car for $915.50 and 
turned in my old car in part payment 
for $195, agreeing to pay the remainder 
in 12 equal payments. Making the first 
payment before driving the car away, 
how much did I still owe? 

31. Jane received $2.40 in change 
from a $5.00 bill after buying 4 pairs 
of stockings. At this price, how much 
would Jane have paid for a dozen pairs? 

32. Paul received $.28 in change from 
a dollar after buying 3 dozen marbles. 
What did he pay for each marble? 


> Sy] 
Key to TEst 


(The letters before each answer indi- 
cate the steps of the problems.) 
1. aaa; $2.90 
2. aas3 $.$2 
3. aam; 984 pupils 
4. aad; 76 copies 
5. asa; $2.82 
6. ass; $5.35 
7. asm; 56 inches 
8. asd; 12 pounds 
9. ama; 29 hours 
10. ams; $.12 
11. amm; $46.08 
12. amd; 52 gallons 
13. ada; 106 pounds 
14. ads; 54% pounds 
15. adm; 27'% hours 
16. add; 20 oranges 
17. saa; $8.00 
18. sas; 17434 pounds 
19. sam; 136 rods 
20. sad; $10.75 
21. ssa; $21.25 
22. sss; $5.25 
23. ssm; $3.84 
24. ssd; $.24 
sma; $163.80 
26. sms: $78.78 
27. smm; $29.64 
28. smd; $1.96 
29. sda; $.35 
30. sds; $660.46 
31. sdm; $7.80 
32. sdd; $.02 





The Use of Block-Print Designs 


(Continued from page 47) 


Oil paint and printer’s ink are both 
satisfactory mediums for printing. Each 
may be thinned with turpentine, mixed 
with a palette knife on a sheet of glass, 
and applied to the block with a printer’s 
roller. It is well to make a number of 
separate prints on paper and try them 
together. The merits of closely spacing 
the block, of placing it in straight rows 
or in dropping it in every other space, 
or the addition of a secondary motif, 
should be considered at the start. Pins 
and threads will mark the desired posi- 


Students are interested in making 
block-printed textiles because of the 
wide range of their use—for wall hang- 
ings, as covers for notebooks or boxes, 
for curtains, for table decoration, for 
cushions, or for bags. Ranging from a 
tiny mat with a center design of four 
units to a bedspread or curtains, the pos- 
sibilities for application are limited only 
by the patience of the printer. Block- 
printed papers can be used for gift 
wrappings, end papers for books, port- 
folios, or other craft problems, some of 





tion for the blocks. 


which the pupils may suggest. 





} 
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Mestrations and text copr. 1988, Kleenex Uo, . 


Don't let one child 
menace a schoolroom 


Germ-filled handkerchiefs are a menace to 


society | 


Urge use of Kleenex instead during 


colds . . . it's safer for the user and far others 


TEACHERS realize the seriousness of per- 
mitting the use of germ-filled handker- 
chiefs in the schoolroom. To protect 
their pupils, many keep Kleenex on 
hand, for children who have not been 
supplied with Kleenex at home. 


TEACH USE OF KLEENEX 


| Teach pupils to use nothing but Kleenex 


when they catch cold—urge them to 
tell their parents to supply them with it. 
Otherwise, they will carry millions ot 
germs in their cold-filled hand- 
kerchiefs. They will reinfect 
themselves over and over. 
Their hands will spread germs 

to doorknobs, pencils, books. 
How much cleaner Kleenex 
is!) These inexpensive 


asg tissues may be destroyed bun a 
single use. And germs do not 


spread from Kleenex; the absor- 

















bent fibers hold germs so tightly embed-- 
ded that they can scarcely be dislodged. 

Kleenex entirely does away with 
handkerchief washing—a fact which 
every mother will appreciate. 

Kleenex now comes in handy pocket 
packages, ideal for school use, two for 
only Sc; and in rolls and convenient 
boxes. There is an extra-size Kleenex 
also; and soft, smartly bordered dispos- 
able handkerchiefs known as ’Kerfs. 
Sold at all drug and department stores. 


. + 
WHY KLEENEX IS SAFE 
See the magno-photo to the upper left. 
It shows a handkerchief magnified 64 
times . .. shows why germs pass through 
handkerchiefs as through a sieve. Be- 
low is Kleenex, magnified 64 
times. Note the close weave. 
Kleenex stops germs. Actual 
tests .show handkerchiefs 
leave approximately 1000 
times as many germs on 
your fingers as Kleenex does, 


Pay nc more than 25 
for Kleenex 


KLEENEX .:.,...cc TISSUES 
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Coffee Picker in Kenya, Africa 


FASCINATING 


CLASSROOM 
MATERIAL 


” free! 


GH A fascinating subject, fasci- 
natingly told—rich in history and | 
legend, geography and fact. 
Teachers everywhere are sending 
for this material about coffee—_ 
and finding it educational, au- 
thoritative, and of real value in 
classroom work. Any or all of it 








is yours for the asking. Simply 
check the items you want, fill in 
the coupon and mail. 


—— 











{] Story of Coffee (revised)—illustrated 
booklet telling history, growing, and 
preparation for market. (Enough copies 
for classroom reference use). 


Coffee Exhibit. Samples of coffee from 
berries to roasted bean; compact, easy 
to store. (One to a teacher), 


The Song of the Coffee Bird. A 3-act 
play based on old legend of discovery 
of coffee. Simple to produce. Full cos- 
tume directions. 


Sheets for loose-leaf notebooks. 8" x 
10" size. Colored picture of coffee 
branches and 4 other sheets of geo- 
graphical information about coffee 
growing countries. (Furnished to in- 
dividual students). 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Thanksgiving Program 


(Continued from page 25) 


Three kittens with their eyes shut 
tight (eyes shut tight) 

Came to live with us last night. 

Their mother keeps them safe and 
warm, 

And shelters them from every harm 
(curl up on the floor like kittens). 


A mother’s love is always near (stand- 
ing), ; 

A father loves his children dear, 

And every baby everywhere 

Is thankful for their loving care. 


§. Explanation of handwork display 


| (first and second grades), “Homes.” 


Cuttings, drawings, and so on, of 


primitive dwellings mounted for display 
are shown at one side of stage. 
jother side are shown pictures of modern 
| houses. 
leading thought being gratitude for a) 
comfortable home. 


At the 


Explanations are given, the 


6. Recitation (five first-grade chil-| 
dren, each reciting a stanza), “The| 
Playhouse.” 


A playhouse or any household fur- 


nishings which have been made by the 
children should be displayed here. 


We said to ourselves 
One very cold day, 
“We need a little house 
Where a child can play. 


“Our own little house, 
With our own front door 
To walk in and out 

On our way to the store.” 


We said to ourselves, 
“When friends come to call, 


We need a little room 
With chairs for them all. 





| 
} 





| 


“A stove in a kitchen, 
And pantry shelves 
All of our own,” 

We said to ourselves. 


“We need a little room 
Where we'll be able 
To eat politely 

y At our own little table.” 


7. Exercise (group from first, sec-| 
ond, and third grades), “For What We| | 


Are Thankful.” 

One child asks each in turn for what 
a modern child can be thankful. The 
various items can be brought to the 
thought of the children during class 
work, and expressions of gratitude de- 
veloped spontancously. Stores, libraries, 
transportation, communication, and 
other similar services may be stressed. 


8. Recitation (third-grade 
“The First Thanksgiving.” 


The harvest moon shone in the sky, 

The golden grain was reaped at last, 

And the Pilgrims feasted and re- 
joiced 

In gratitude for hardships passed. 


child), 


From painted wigwams far and near 

The Indians to the feasting came, 

To smoke with pale-face brothers 
there 

The pipe of peace, in friendship’s 


name. 


Many and long the changing years 

Since lived that Pilgrim band, we 
know, 

But still in loving memory lives 

The first Thanksgiving, long ago. 


9. Flag Salute (all). 





A Thanksgiving Exercise 


(Continued from page 22) 


They thanked God (Aneel and look 
upward), saying, when they ceased 
to pray (rise, partners face each 
other), 

“Each year we'll have Thanksgiving 
Day (partners nod to each other 
and all face out from circle).” 


When thanks were given 

They skipped away (take a few steps 
from circle) 

To the meadow for their play. 

They tripped about, they sang for 
joy (each pair skips in a small 
circle), 

Each little Pilgrim girl and boy 
(stand facing each other), 

Happy, joyous, gay, and free (skip 
in circle), 

Just as every child should be (con- 
tinue skipping). 


(Pilgrim Girls and Boys walk to right 


ind stand in a group there. As the read- 
er begins the next stanza, Girls and 
Boys of To-day enter in pairs from left 
side of stage and walk in a circle.) 


Now the children of to-day 

Through busy streets must wend their 
way. 

When harvest season is at hand, 

When orange pumpkins big 
round 


and 


And nuts are gathered from the 
ground, 

The children meet, a happy band (all 
stand in a circle), 

And voices in thanksgiving sound (all 
face out from circle). 


When thanks are given 
They skip away (take a few steps 
from circle) 
To park or playground for their play. 
They dance like leaves, they whirl 
about (dance and whirl about), 
With many a laugh and many a shout 
(laugh, hold hands to mouth as 
though shouting), 

Happy, joyous, gay, and free (skip mm 
circle), 

Just as every child should be (con- 
tinue skipping). 


(Children of To-day walk to center 
front of stage, Indian children to left 
front, and Pilgrim children to right 
front.) 


ALL (together)— 
We are all Americans 
And we love our native land. 


(Children stand quietly while music 
for first stanza of “America the Beau- 
tiful” is played. Then all sing the 





chorus.) 
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NEW! FREE! 





Radio Bound 








for 
Banana Land 

















RADIO 
HEALTH PROJECT 


BRINGS SPIRIT OF 
ADVENTURE TO 
SCHOOLROOM 


Work of Two Leading Educators 


ERE is a true story of how 

some boys and girls in the third 
and fourth grades carried on an in- 
teresting activity in their search for 
health facts, under the guidance of 
two outstanding school authorities. 
Profusely illustrated and with forty- 
four pagesoflively text, “RadioBound 
for Banana Land” shows how real life 
and real health facts can combine 
happily with the play life of the child. 
Makes the gathering of information 
truly an exciting adventure. 

When health study is linked with 
the child’s everyday interests, as in 
this project, it becomes a fascinating 
subject. Thus the formation of good 
health habits follows naturally. 

Coupon brings free copies to teach- 
ers of third and fourth grades in suf- 
ficient quantities for classroom use. 
ALSO a bright, new, ; . 
six-color Health Pos- PoC reme e 
ter, free. This offer gop 
is good only in the 
United States. 


Clip Coupon NOW! 


MEDICAL 
ASSN 


oss 











1-11-88 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Educational Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send..........copies of ‘‘Radio Bound” 
and one new Health Poster for my room, free. 





Name.. 
ee Sl 


This offer good only in United States. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Suggestions for Book Week 


(Continued from page 43) 


Key To Tests 


. Atalanta. 

. King Robert of Sicily. 
Moses. 

Rip Van Winkle. 

. Evangeline. 

. Bluebeard. 

. Ali Baba. 

. Romulus and Remus. 
. Robin Hood. 

. Pinocchio. 

. The little lame prince. 
. Wendy, Peter Pan. 

. Ichabod Crane. 
Joseph. 


oN AM Swe Ne 
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. (8) skins. 

- (c) a miser. 

. (c) her glass slipper. 
. (&) a bow and arrow. 


heh = 


a wigwam. 

whitewashed the fence. 

a goat. 

a suit of skins. 

a doll. 

Rowena. 

a spider. 

a collection of short stories. 


5. (e) 
6. (a) 
7. (a) 
8. (c) 
9. (a) 
10. (6) 
11. (6) 
12. (b) 


. Rudyard Kipling. 

. Mark Twain. 

. Jean Webster. 

. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
. Booth Tarkington. 

. Charles Dickens. 

. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
. Jack London. 

. Will James. 

. J. F. Dobie. 

. James Fenimore Cooper. 
. Charles Kingsley. 

. Louisa M. Alcott. 
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“America the Beautiful” 


(Continued from page 48) 


a long, dark dress with a white collar’ 


and cuffs, and a small white cap, and 
carries a small Bible.. The curtains come 
together as the chorus is being sung. 


THirp TABLEAU 


The curtains are opened at the singing 
of the first line of the third stanza. 

This tableau may suggest a detail of 
the painting, “The Battle of Lexington,” 
by Bicknell. In the center of the stage 


stands a soldier, evidently the captain. , 


He faces left stage. He holds a musket 
in front of him as though ready to 
shoulder it at a moment’s notice. 
Grouped about him are the other four, 
one about to fire, one speaking to the 
captain and gesturing toward the left 


with his sword, another listening earn- | 


estly, his gun over his shoulder, and the 
last ramming the charge into the barrel 
of his musket. 


The curtains are drawn as before, and 
are reopened at the singing of the first 
line of the fourth stanza. 


FourTH TABLEAU 


A tall girl stands on a pedestal at ex- 
_treme left stage, dressed to represent 
| Liberty. She faces right stage, and her 
right arm is extended upward and out- 
ward toward right stage, where a light 
(a spotlight off stage) is shining. 

On either side of the central figure are 
two Boy Scouts. In front is a child in 
academic dress, representing education. 
Next, and nearer the audience, is a girl 
|in nurse’s uniform, representing benevo- 

lent institutions. In front of these, 
| kneeling, are a boy in overalls and a boy 
‘in aviator’s costume, representing in- 
dustry and transportation. 
| The curtains are drawn as the chorus, 
| waving small American flags, is singing. 





November Days 


(Continued from page 50) 


(Clark goes to the side of the stage 
with the others. Louisa May Alcott en- 
ters next, and looks around.) 

HELEN—I know that you are Louisa 
May Alcott. Will you please tell us 
which day is your birthday? 

LOUISA MAY ALCOTT—It is Novem- 
ber 29. I was born in 1832, in German- 
town, Pennsylvania. I always enjoyed 
writing. (She joins the others.) 

MARIE—I wish you had time to tell 
us about your stories. 

LOUISA MAY aLcott—No (looking 


toward entrance), not now. There 
comes someone else. 
CYRUS FIELD—Good evening. I am 


Cyrus Field. I’ was born on November 
30, 1819. In 1854 I became interested 
in the possibility of laying a cable across 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

HELEN (eagerly)—And_ the result 
was that messages could be sent across 
the sea quickly. 

cyrus FIELD—Everything that is 
worth while is won by continued effort. 
That is a good lesson for every, school 
child to learn. (He goes to the Vide of 
the stage as Samuel Clemens enters.) 


SAMUEL CLEMENS—My birthday is 
the last day of November too. May I 
come in? 

MARIE—Surely, but I can’t imagine 
who you are. You might be the Bare- 
foot Boy, only you aren’t barefoot. 
| SAMUEL CLEMENS—No, I am_ not 
Whittier’s Barefoot Boy, but I represent 
another character in literature. I am 
Samuel Clemens, but you probably 
know me better as Mark Twain. 

MARIE—Oh, yes, we know Mark 
Twain, but we didn’t know that your 
birthday came this month. 


SAMUEL CLEMENS—I was born in| 


I have been | 


Florida, Missouri, in 1835. 

a printer, a steamboat piiot, a lecturer, 
and a writer. I came here dressed like 
one of my characters. 


HELEN—Huckleberry Finn, of course! | 


SAMUEL CLEMENS (laughs)—I see 
| that you have read one of my books. 

GIRLS (jumping up from their places) 
| —Oh, hasn’t this been fun! 

HELEN—I will never say again that 
| November is a dull month. 
| MarRIE—No, indeed! It has many in- 
teresting days. Hurrah for Novernber! 





| 





| 
| 
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Do Your School-Day Shoes 


Cast 


Over Your Leisure Time? 


4 to 9, AAA to D. Black or 
Angora 
$5 


Brown Kid _ with 





2% to 10, AAAA to D. Black 
or Brown Kid, also Black 
ae $6 





PAT 

2% to 10, AAAA to C. Biack 
Kid, White, Patent, Black 
Suede, 


Black or White — 


ENNA JETTICK SHOES, Inc. 


With no obligation to me, please send information about your shoes, and name of 


nearest dealer. 





a Shadow — 











Your feet should carry you in comfort 
through your teaching day—and into your 
leisure time—fresh for its full enjoyment. 
If they don’t, it may be that your shoes are 
wrong. 


ENNA JETTICK SHOES 


are made to help teachers through their long 
hours of standing. Made to fit perfectly, so 
that the foot may function freely without 
strain. To that precision-fit is added the 
style and smartness that no woman will do 
without—in a variety of designs and mate- 


rials that provides luxurious choice. 


If you cannot teach all day without foot 
fatigue, why not change to Enna Jetticks? 
You will find they make a world of differ- 
ence, bringing peace to harassed feet and a 


new zest to living. 








189 Sizes and Widths--1 to 12--AAAAAAtoEEE 


$5 and $6 


“You need no longer be told that you 
have an expensive foot.” 


Auburn, N. Y. (Dept. 11) 
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HELPS 
18000 





to you. 


Gentlemen: 
Pe aiainniaccnsiini 


ADDRESG....... 





1-11-33 
as 





EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BLDG., LANCASTER, PENNA. 


Please send details of this plan to 


...it will help you, too / 


When more than 18000 teachers find 
safety in a plan of income protection, 
that plan must have unusual advantages. 
You, too, will do well to investigate, and 
enroll with the E.B.A. Fora small cost 
per year, you are guaranteed adequate 
benefits against ALL DISEASES, acci- 
dent, and quarantine. 


The coupon below will bring details 
of this plan, entirely without obligation 


The EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


....@ strictly teacher-organization, operated under 
supervision of the Pennsylvania Insurance De- 
partment, and founded in 1910. 





The First Step 
to Safety.... 
Take It Now! 

















Fun for you and your classes .. 
with this pictorial map 
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Free to teachers 


ERE’S one of the most interesting 

maps of the United States you ever 
laid eyes on! First, it contains more 
than 150 clever cartoon illustrations, 
typical of all parts of the country. 
Second, it is the only map showing 
nearly 100,000 miles of principal 
motor bus lines. Without offensive 


advertising — printed in full colors— 
measures 20 x 30 inches. Free to 
teachers only... just mail the coupon. 
And remember—Greyhound bus 
lines offer modern, comfortable 
travel at less cost, for week- 
end trips, Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas holidays —every occasion. 


GREYHOUND 


iste 








For free cartoon map, postage prepaid, send this coupon to nearestone of these two addresses: 
Greyhound Travel Bureau, E. 9th & Superior, Cleveland, O., or Greyhound Travel Bureau, 9 Main St., 
San Francisco, Calif. If you wish, ask for complete information on trips to any part of America. 


Name 





Address 
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The Fairies’ Garden 


(Continued from page 23) 


FAIRY QUEEN— 

Come with us, 

Come, dance and sing, 

Come into our fairy ring. 

(Children form a half circle with the 
Fairies and sing to them “Rainbow Fair- 
ies.” Then the Fairies step to the center 
and dance while the children clap to the 
music. Fairies return to places.) 

NO. 3 (approaching Queen and bowing) 
—It is time for us to go back to our 
homes. We have enjoyed your party. 
Thank you, Queen and Rainbow Fairies. 





FAIRY QUEEN— 
Good-by, Earth Children. 
If you still believe in fairies 
When the springtime comes next year 
We will make a fairy ring 
And we'll dance again and sing. 
(Fairies remain in place and wave 
good-by as the Earth Children leave.) 


Epitor1aL Note: If the poems by Rose 
Fyleman are not available, other poems 
about fairies may be substituted. The song, 
“Rainbow Fairies,” and the dance that goes 
with it are found in The Children’s Book of 
Songs and Rhymes, published by Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co., New York, N.Y. 





How Words Work for Us—Verbs 


(Continued from page 42) 


a phrase. Some day we shall learn 
about these other words. Just now it 
is enough if we can feel that they are 
not really part of the verb phrase. 

Study the following pairs of sentences. 
Notice the italicized verb phrases. In 
the second sentence of each pair the 
phrases are separated into parts by 
words between. 


1. It had been raining for a long time. 
2. It bad not been raining very long. 
1. Umbrellas were raised quickly. 

2. Umbrellas were quickly raised. 


In the following sentences there are 
many verb phrases. Some are separated 
by other words. Try your skill in find- 
ing those words which really make 
phrases. List all the phrases in a col- 
umn. 


1. You will be much surprised at the 


“news. 


2. He had found the golden treasure 
which he had sought for many years. 

3. We have been telling our friends about 
it. 

4. They will not give us part of the 
money. 

5. They had come from the hunt, but 


| had not yet changed their clothing. 








6. Unless your message reaches the house 
before noon, it will be useless; I shall have 
gone away. 

7. If the mob had not been quieted, the 
governor would have sent troops. 


Lesson THREE 


Exercise VII— 

How many parts of speech are there? 
Which two have we been studying? 
Our main way of learning parts of 
speech is to examine the words which 
make up sentences. We must keep in 
mind that the only way we can decide 
what part of speech a word is, is to look 
at it in a sentence. How is it used? 
What work does it do? 

Below there are ten short sentences. 
Note the italicized words. Sometimes 
they are verbs; sometimes they are 
nouns. Number from 1 to 10 on a 
sheet of paper to correspond to the 


| ten sentences. Copy the italicized word 


/in each sentence. 





After each word 
tell whether it is a noun or a verb. 


1. The sun rises in the east. 
2. The children sun themselves on the 
beach. 
3. Boys fly kites. 
4. A fly may carry germs. 
§. I tiptoed softly, not making a sound. 
6. They sound a gong to call us in from 
recess. 
7. The farmers milk the cows. 
8. The milk is taken to the city. 
9. Mother’s return was hailed with joy. 
10. Please return my book soon. 








LEssoN Four 


Read again the explanation under 
Exercise II]. What were you told to 
keep in mind for later reference? 

We are now going to learn about 
those verbs which do not show action. 
Unless one looks closely at the sentence, 
it is not easy to decide whether some 
verbs are action words or not. However, 
we shall gain power in this through 
drill. First we shall learn how to use 
those verbs which are never action 
words, yet are verbs, nevertheless. 

Examine these sentences: 

Charles caught the ball. 

Charles is tall. 

In the first sentence you can readily 
see that Charles performs an action. 
Caught expresses that action. In the 
second sentence, however, Charles is not 
doing anything at all. The word is does 
not name the idea of an action. We 
say it couples the idea of tallness with 
Charles. Because coupling ideas is the 
main work they do, we call such words 
copulative verbs. 


Exercise VIII— 
Examine these sentences: 
. The trees were green. 
. The river was shallow. 
. The day has been long. 
. John was the captain. 
. Ellis and Tom were the umpires. 
. Our mascot is little Jimmy Mills. 
Write ten original sentences in which 
you use coupling verbs or verb phrases. 
You may use these words as often as 
necessary: is, are, was, were, has been, 
had been, am, shall be, will be, have 


been. 


aA» b VN 


Exercise IX— 

The verbs and verb phrases which you 
used in the preceding exercise are the 
copulative verbs most frequently used. 
However, there are still others. 

Examine the following sentences: 


The milk tastes sour. 
The water feels cold. 


If you stop to think, you know that 
the milk itself is not doing any tasting. 
Likewise, the water is not feeling any- 
thing. “Feel” is a copulative verb. 

Study this list of sentences: 


. The water became ice overnight. 

. The spring air feels warm and balmy. 
. The man appears ill. 

. The sky looks blue. 


Make five original sentences in which 
you use the copulative verbs Jook, feel, 
taste, smell, and seem. 


> wn = 


EprtortaL Note: Mrs. Kenny’s next 
article will be published in an early issue. 
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MAKE THIS YOUR 
BEAUTY TERM 


Reading, Writing and ‘Rith- 
metic must be taught — but 
Helena Rubinstein's THREE 
STEPS TO BEAUTY must be 
learned — even by teacher! 


Beauty Primer 


CLEANSING—With Helena 
Rubinstein's Pasteurized 
Bleaching Cream that not onl 

has the cleansing and woe 
izing qualities of the other 
famous Pasteurized Creams, 
but also bleaches away that 
summer sallowness and tan. 


NOURISHING — With 
Youthifying Tissue Cream, 
which contains the stimulat- 
ing herb juices and rich oils 
necessary to make the skin 
youthful and smooth once 
more. 


TONING—With Skin Toning 
Lotion to close the pores and 
provide a mat finish for 
makeup. 


The Three Steps to Beauty 
Are Just 1.00 Each! 


If you would like personal ad- 
vice on Corrective care, write 
for the Helena Rubinstein 
Diagnosis chart, which will 
enable you to give this famous 
beauty leader a clear picture 
of your complexion problems. 
Address Helena Rubinstein, 
Dept. GT3, 8 East 57th St., 
New York City. 


helena rubinstein 


8 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


























$5,000 eee one 

a year, living 

included. Previous experi- 
unnecessary 
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LUXURIOUS oantey which ol in interested. 

) Manager qé 

: ) Assistant Manager ( ) H 
UNLIMITED (} Aedes tt 
LEWis HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 

" ataeoa ) Room GT-9013, Washington, D.C, 














THE INSTRUCTOR 


Making a Decorative 
Map 
(Continued from page 26) 


that with which you are most familiar.” 
That advice holds as true for the child 
artist as for the adult artist. 


As I look at “The Mayflower Com-| | 


pact, 1620,” I am not prompted to paint 
another picture; rather, it suggests 
things that I would like to do. Of all 


these, the idea which pleases me most is 


that of making a map. I am looking at} j 


the picture as an incident in the story of 
the voyage of the “Mayflower.” I 
know, therefore, something about these 
men, the cabin, the reason for their trip, 
but I do not know enough. I must find 
out: 

What the “Mayflower” looked like. 

What sort of lives these men lived 
before they began their venture. 


What manner of country they came, 


from. 

What the country which may be seen 
from the deck of the ship will be like. 

What they will do in building a col- 
ony. 

Whether they will settle along the 
coast and whether there had been any 
other colonists there. 

But, you ask: “What connection does 
The Mayflower Compact, 1620,’ have 
with a third-grade class studying about 
Our Town, How the Swedes Settled 








STILL WORKING, MISS BROWN ? 
WHAT KEEPS YOU SO LATE ? 





LOVES IT. AREN'T YOU 
PLANNING ONE ? 





















PROTECT HEALTH — WITH 
A CLEAN HANDS CONTEST. 
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I'M PROUD OF YOU ALL ! 
NOBODY'S ABSENT ! 
NOW WE CAN ALL SING 
THE CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
TOGETHER ! 








Delaware, The Celebration of Thanks-| = 


giving, The Indians of North America; 
or a fourth grade occupied with How 
the New World Came from the Old, 
Shelter, Navigation or Transportation, 
Exploration; or a fifth grade delving 
nto Early Days in America?” 

First, the painting depicts a definite 
historical fact which could be a part of 
a discussion of the founding of the 
country. Second, it would give an idea 
as to Customs in dress, types of interiors, 
and furnishings of the period, and of the 
character of the men. 

If you are map-minded, what are the 
hings you will need other than a theme 
or the map? 

For materials the following will 
serve: oak tag; craft paper or large-size 
wrapping paper; unbleached muslin, 
plain or sized; the wrong side of oil- 
cloth; beaver board; or the wall itself. 

Crayons may be used beautifully and 
with great richness on oak tag, craft 
paper, unbleached muslin, or the cloth 
side of oilcloth. Oil paints used very 
thin on brown craft paper give the ap- 
pearance of old maps. Powder paint 
will be best for beaver board and the 
wall. If a wall map is varnished with 
white shellac it has something of the 
richness of a mural; if left unvarnished 
it has the appearance of a fresco. 
Remember that a map calls for flat 
treatment, in contrast to the three- 
dimensional impression created in pic- 
tures. Outlining often gives definition 
to shapes and possibility for color 
rhythm. 


The making of a large map calls for! 
class or group co-operation. Certain 
se 


children are best at laying out the map, 
others at making a decorative border 

ith letters or units of design on histor- 
ical subjects, others at painting or col- 


wen? | oring, and still others at figure-drawing. | 


The important thing is that the ground 
covered be well understood and appre- 
ciated, and the children eager in the pur- 
pose of their undertaking. 





Don’t fear absences! 





ie a simple plan, this Clean Hands 
Contest—a project every child 
enjoys —yet how effectively it lays 
the foundation for better attendance! 
Over 200,000 teachers have been 
delighted with the results. They find 
that it cuts down absences by safe- 
guarding pupils’ health. 


What causes most absences? 


Often colds and even more serious 
illnesses start right in the classroom, 
where so many things are used in 
common—books, erasers, chalk, etc. 
Hands come in contact with germs 
on practically everything we touch. 
What a constant, dangerous menace 
to health! The Life Extension Insti- 
tute states that 27 germ diseases may 
be spread by hands. 


Children take to this plan 


A Clean Hands Contest makes it 
fun for children to wash their hands. 
And they enjoy washing with rich- 
lathering, bright-colored Lifebuoy, 
the soap that is so highly recom- 
mended as a real health safeguard. 














LIFEB 


HEALTH 
| Removes Germs - Protects Health 


Guard against them — with a Clean Hands Contest 


For Lifebuoy’s penetrating lather re- 
moves not only dirt but germs as well. 


Start a Clean Hands Contest now 
and stop worrying about that bug- 
aboo—absences. Instruct pupils about 
washing hands often—a/ways before 
meals—with germ-removing Life- 
buoy Soap. 

Divide up your class, appoint 
group leaders, get a daily report on 
clean hands, post highest scorers’ 
names so all can see. In a few short 
weeks the clean hands habit is im- 
planted forall time. Absence-causing 
illnesses will become fewer—attend- 
ance, and scholarship, too, will be on 
the upgrade. You'll have a bright 
and a healthier class to be proud of. 


Protects you, too 
Use Lifebuoy to help protect your 
own health, You’re exposed to the 
same dangers! And , 
for a clear, attractive R 
complexion — there a 


is no better beauty 














aid than Lifebuoy. | 4 
Try it now, a. -* 


SOAP 
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SELBY 
ARCH PRESERVER 
MIRACLE 
CONTINUES TO WIN 
NEW THOUSANDS 





invisible, featherweight “ARCH BRIDGE” 
— SELBY patent . . . makes possible 
ideal combination of smarter fash- 
fons, luxurious comfort and longer wear 


@ Why are club women, business women, home 
women, by the thousands, adopting the new 
Selby Arch Preserver models now being shown? 
hy do stylists and foot specialists proclaim 
these new Selby models the ideal combination of 
fashionable design and barefoot comfort? 
Why is the Selby Arch Preserver hailed as a 
“miracle” shoe by women who have suffered 
for years with feet that ache and pain—that no 


other so-called “comfort” shoe could relieve? their beauty, or their permanent place |StOry, 
ito the children something like this: 


It is all because of a tiny, invisible Arch- 
Bridge —a patented and exclusive invention 
available to women in the new Selby Arch 
Preserver models only. , 

Feather-light, this invisible Arch-Bridge adds 
no perceptible weight. Invisible, it interferes in 
no way with the stylists’ smart desi ns. 

Yer so bridge-like is its strength that it pro- 
vides the firm, unyielding support that nature 
intended for the vital outer arch—and forms the 
solid foundation that makes possible the /ast- 
ing shapeliness and long service for which these 
shoes are notable. 

See this “miracle” of modera shoe making 
demonstrated at a leading shoe or department 
store in your vicinity. Feast your eyes upon the 
slim, graceful lines of the new models. Slip 
into a ‘pair and sense the cradle- 
like support—the restful barefoot R 
feel. Learn why these new Selby 
Arch Preserver models continue to 
win new friends everywhere. 


rg 
"py 4 
i THE SELBY SHOE COMPANY 


1026 - 7th Avenue, Portsmouth, Ohio, U.S. A. 














Afamous personality answers your question— 
“Why should I wear Arch Preserver Shoes?” 







The “ALTA” 

Sashvonably 
interprets the 
vogue for ties. 


OOF wee 


‘ SELBY 


ARCH PRESERVER SHOES 


Prices $8.50 to $12.50, Slightly higher west of Rockies 
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Teaching 


Literature 


(Continued from page 46) 


There are many kinds of activities 
| which the teacher of literature can carry 
‘on. We use the following activities. 
|Telling and reading stories— 
| Story-telling is an art that all teachers | 
should cultivate.’ It should be empha- 
sized in the classroom, because there is, 


vital need of giving children parts of 


they are introduced to the symbols of | 
reading. The more the love of story is| 





present it in such a way that the child 
will want to memorize it, but in any 
case the decision must be left entirely 
to the child if appreciation and enjoy- 
ment are the objectives. He should 
memorize only the poems that he wishes 
to. 

Activities to stimulate interest— 


their heritage of literary lore long before! - 1. Make a puppet show from an in-| 


teresting story, poem, or episode. 
2. Make individual or group literary 
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Send for FREE COPY 






Tells how to care for 
furs, to judge quality, 
gives real and trade 
names, facts about wearability, shows 
newest styles, gives lowest prices. Get 
this FREE information on furs. Mail 


the coupon TODAY. 
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strengthened, the more eager does the | scrapbooks containing (4) choice quo- | Albrecht’s Fur Facts & Fashions, 
child become to satisfy it. Story-telling, tations, (b) favorite poems, (c) maga-| 220 Albrecht Bldg. : 
like any part of classroom procedure, has zine clippings, including illustrations!) St & Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 


> 3 Pad Send free copy FUR FACTS & FASHIONS, 
its definite purposes. Some of these are and artistic advertisements. without obligation. 


as follows. 3. Make a trip toa library toexamine) ... a A 
1. To give the child the joy to be|rare books, scrolls, and manuscripts. 
found in literary lore or possessions. | 4. Visit a2 museum to see ancient Address. eens 





2. To give information. jrecords such as papyrus, Egyptian clay; 

3. To give relief from classroom in-| tablets, and to hear about the develop- | 
tensity. |ment of records. 

4. To establish a bond of sympathy! 5. Make a trip to a paper mill. 
between child and teacher. | 6. Make a trip to a newspaper plant. 

§. To develop the expressional powers) 7. Study the invention of printing 
of the children. and its spread westward. 

6. To develop the power of sustained | Miscellaneous activities— 





IDEAL FOR XMAS GIFTS 
Practical, usefal, distinctive, personal 
gifts like CASH’S NAMES are always 
appreciated. They protect clothing 
from loss or misuse, identify belongings 
at home or awa uickly 
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° . = Sten toend or take Noes Goment (280 
attention. Sometimes daily programs are desir- | 8 tube). Order © needs early from 
° ° i : Send dosen 
7. To arouse moral judgments. able. The following plan has been found | of vour ows first same ond aan 


at sample 
tube of NO-SO C ‘ 
163rd $a Norwatk, Conn., 





With one of these purposes in mind a|to be very workable. A committee is| 
story should be selected to fit your par-| selected whose business it is to prepare 
ticular group. Find the basic appeal of | programs for two weeks in advance. | 
the story and then let it control the! These programs consist of two or three 
whole period, both of the telling and the | numbers, and are given during the first 








Write at once for ber interesting Pree Booklet, | 


children’s discussion. 

Many times it will be impossible for 
the teacher to prepare a story to tell. 
In such cases it is often desirable to read | 
to the children. Generally, it is more} 
\effective to tell a story than it is to read| 
it. 

Reproducing stories— 

| It is neither necessary nor desirable 
for pupils to reproduce all stories. There | 
are stories that are worth remembering 
for their vital effect upon character,| 


|in the hearts of people. Such stories are 
told several times by the teacher. Re- 
production following this should be in 
the language and form of the original 
version. Every effort should be made to 
have story-telling a joyous affair and to 
put the story-teller on his mettle as an 
| entertainer. 
| Dramatizing— 
| Dramatization is the most vitalizing 
‘force in the classroom. It can be used 
as the motivation for greater interest in 
literature. The story should be read or 
told until it is perfectly familiar to the| 
child; then, whenever possible, extempo- | 
raneous dramatization of stories and_ 
poems should be carried out. 
Presenting and memorizing poetry— 
This should have as its aim the cul- 
jtivation of the children’s sense of the 
musical side of literature. The teacher 
should have a true appreciation of poetry | 
before she can expect to develop appre- | 
ciation in children. This must come as| 
a natural growth. Children are quick | 
to detect whether the teacher is really 
enjoying what she expects them to ap- 
preciate. Since there is an abundance of | 
poetry that children enjoy, the teacher 
must not force upon them something! 
beyond their comprehension simply be-| 
cause she knows it to be classed as a| 
standard piece of literature. ; 
Children should have poems read to 
them for five or ten minutes every day. 
Whether or not a poem is memorized 
will depend upon the teacher’s ability to. 





! 








ten or fifteen minutes of the literature 
period. Book reports are given, poems 
read, and dramatizations, interesting bi- 
ographies, short newspaper articles, and 
so on, are presented. 

Every day, at least one child reads to 
the group. He must read something of 
interest which the group has not heard. 
Also he must have prepared himself so 
that he can read the selection well. 

Inside the cover of each book are 
listed ten or more questions about the 
to check comprehension. We say 


“Anyone who has read this book care- 
fully should be able to answer these 
questions. If you cannot answer them, 
you would not be able to tell anyone 
about the story. Therefore you ought 
not to credit yourself with having read 
the book until you re-read the story.” 


> Fi) 
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FREE 
'NEATNESS CHARTS 


S SO HARD to keep children looking neat and 
clean. But with the help of the free charts we 
offer, you'll find it lots easier. These charts provide 
a daily record of the children’s personal appear- 
ance. (Hair combed... shoes shined... hands clean 
... etc.) To get a supply of these charts for your 
class, just clip the coupon below and we will mail 
them to you free. And if you would like to have the 
kit that makes shoe shining easy, just enclose 25¢ 
with the coupon and we will send you one with the 
free charts. The kit's re- 
tail value is twice that 
| much. It containsa genuine 
lamb’s wool polisher,a 
real bristle dauber and a 
tin of high quality paste 
polish. But whether you 
send for the kit or not, the 
charts are free, so clip the 
coupon now. 


















2 mm 1-Suinoca-Brxsy Corp., Dept. R- 5 
88 Lexington Ave., New York City | 
| Please send me ______ free Neatness Charts.() | 

Please send me the Home Shine Kit. I enclose 25¢.0 
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A Pilgrim Unit 
(Continued from page 41) 


F. Ethics. Learn to spell words pertaining to 
Discuss such qualities as truthful-| the unit and learn meanings. 
ness, honesty, fairness, consideration V. Conclusion or summary. 
for others, citizenship, co-operation) A. For any country or nation to pro- 
obedience, self-control, respect for! gress, the people must have: 
law, and reverence, as shown: 1. Religion of some kind. 
1. In life of Pilgrims. 2. Desire to create a home. 
2. In child’s life to-day. 3. Desire to live at peace with their 
G. Geography. neighbors. 


1. Study historical cities of Massa- 4. Means of earning a living. 





chusetts. 5. Desire for education so as to 
2. Make a map showing Pilgrims’ | live a better life. 
voyage. B. These five points were embodied in 
3. Study the development of: the lives of the Pilgrims. 

4) Farming. 

b) Fur an and fishing. — 

c) Ship-building and commerce. BIBLIOGRAPHY 

d) Manufacturing. ‘Adams, R. G.: Pilgrims, Indians and 

H. Health. Patriots (Boston: Little, Brown & 

1. Discuss Pilgrims’ need of health, Co., 1928). 


to overcome obstacles; our present- Dann, Hollis E.: Hollis Dann Music 
day needs. | Course, Fifth Year (New York: 
2. Lack of food and proper care. American Book Co.). 

during Pilgrims’ first winter; re-|Eggleston, Edward: Stories of Great 
sults. Americans for Little Americans 

I. History. (New York: American Book Co.). 
1. Read “The Beginning of Massa- 'Foote, A. E., and Skinner, A. W.: Ex- 
chusetts” (Gordy, How the Colo-' plorers and Founders of America 
nies Grew into States, Chapter III). (New York: American Book Co., 
2. Report on assigned topics. 1907). 

4) Who the Pilgrims were. \Gordy, W. F.: American Leaders and 
b) Why they left England. Heroes (New York: Charles Scrib- 
c) Why they went to Holland. | ner’s Sons, 1909). 

d) Why they came to America. Elementary History of the 
e) The “Mayflower.” United States (New York: Charles 
f) The stormy voyage. Scribner’s Sons, 1925). 

g) The landing. How the Colonies Grew into 
4) Pilgrim leaders. States (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
i) Miles Standish as a leader. Sons). 

j) Puritan leaders. Stories of Early American His- 
k) Indians. tory (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
1) The First Thanksgiving. Sons). 

m) Roger Williams. Greene, F. N.: American First (New 
n) Settlers at Salem. York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918). 
0) Settlers at Boston. American Ideals, Fifth and Sixth 
p) The establishment of schools.| Readers (New York: Charles Scrib- 

J. Industrial arts. ner’s Sons). 

1. Prepare large envelopes in which| Hart, A. B., and Hazard, B. E.: Colo- 
to keep papers on various subjects nial Children (New York: The Mac- 
related to the unit. Make cut-out, millan Co.). 
letters and paste neatly. ‘Hubbard, Eleanore: Citizenship Plays 
2. Learn to draw Pilgrim figures (Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & 
for frieze and posters. Co., 1922). 

K. Music. Kelty, Mary G.: The American Colo- 
1. Learn “America.” nies (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1918). 
2. Learn “Thanksgiving Bells” Teaching American History in 
(Hollis Dann Music Course, Fifth the Middle Grades of the Elementary 
Year, p. 38). _ School (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1928). 

L. Reading. Southworth, G.: Builders of Our Coun- 
Select from basic readers any sto-. /¢ry (New York: D. Appleton & Co.). 

ries relating to the unit. Stevenson, Augusta: Dramatized Scenes 

M. Sociology. from American History (Boston: 
1. Close family life among Pil-, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916). 
grims. |Stevenson, B. E.: Poems of American 
2. Few games or amusements. History (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
3. Religion very strictly observed. _Co.). 

4. Importance attached to educa-| Tucker, L. E., and Ryan, E. L.: Histor- 
tion. | ical Plays of Colonial Days (New 

N. Spelling. York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 
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Fourth-Grade Drawing Related to History 


(Continued from page 53) 


lighting and heating, and so on. Thejjects on the bogus paper. Colored 
work is done large and in wax crayons.| blackboard chalk and lecturer’s chalk 
From these the best are selected, and on|are used to finish the drawing, after 
a large piece of bogus paper the child| which it is sprayed with a fixative. 
assembles the chosen drawings. In this| Sometimes two children work at a 
way his historical picture is built up and|picture. If one child is good at draw- 
completed. White chalk is used in|ing figures, he is allowed to help with 
drawing in the general outline of ob- (Continued on page 70) 
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See what a 











difference 


this milk-drink makes 


Teachers report quicker re- 
sponse—more cheerful pupils— 
when Cocomalt in milk is given 


very teacher knows that it requires 
E a definite amount of strength and 
| energy for children to keep up with their 
studies. The time-worn picture of the thin, 
pale, anemic youngster who wins all 
scholastic honors is a fallacy. Records 
show that children of optimum health 
make the best students. 


No wonder teachers everywhere are 
| urging their pupils to drink Cocomalt in 
| milk every day. For they know that this 
‘delicious milk-drink helps to build up 
| strength and energy—helps to make pupils 
' more alert and cheerful. 

Children love milk this way 
Even children who dislike plain milk will 
adore it when mixed with Cocomalt. ** De- 
licious!"’ they'll say—at their first taste 


of this smooth, creamy, chocolate flavor 
milk-drink. 


Cocomalt, of course, is far more than a 

| flavoring for milk. Cocomalt is a scientific 
food concentrate which contains essential 
food elements every child needs for husky 
development. It supplies extra body-build- 
ing proteins and carbohydrates. It pro- 
vides an abundance of Sunshine Vitamin 
D (ander license by the Wisconsin Uni- 
| 


Cocomalt is ac- 

cepted by the 

Committee on 

Foods of the 

American Med- 

ical Association and li- 
under 


| University AlumniResearch 





food concentrate of su- 

crose, skim milk, selected 
| cocoa, bariey malt extract, 

flavoring and added Sun- 
| shine Vitamin D. 


i ‘ 





i, 
wh, Address , ates 


in classroom efficiency! 


versity Alumni Research Foundation), plus 
extra food-calcium and food-phosphorus. 
As‘ you know, Sunshine Vitamin D helps 
the body more efficiently to utilize the 
food-calcium and food-phosphorus (so 
richly supplied by Cocomalt and milk) in 
building strong bones and sound teeth. 

Prepared as directed, Cocomalt adds 
70% more food-energy to milk. Thus every 
glass of Cocomalt a child drinks is equal 
in food-energy value to almost two glasses 
of plain milk. 

Introduce Cocomalt during your class- 
room milk period—or in your school lunch- 
room, Tell your pupils to drink it at home 
—at every meal. Cocomalt is easy to digest 
—quickly assimilated. You'll be amazed 
to see what a difference this wonderful 
milk-drink can make in classroom effi- 
ciency—how your pupils thrive on it! 


Try Cocomalt Free 
Cocomalt comes in powder form only and 
is sold at grocery and drug stores in '4-lb., 
1-lb. and 5-lb. cans. Comes ready to mix 
with milk—hot or cold. For trial-size can 
just mail the coupon below [eo | 
—with 10c to cover the cost 
of packing and mailing. We 
will also send you a free 
Cocomalt recipe book. 


Q©@comalt 











R. B. DAVIS CO., Dépt. Z-11, Hoboken, N. J. 

Please send me a trial-size can of Cocomalt, also 
your free Cocomalt recipe book. I am enclosing 10c 
to cover the cost of packing and mailing. 


ae nantiessiniieaaiin 


j 


City. —— 
Adds 70% more food-energy to milk 
(Prepared according to label directions) 
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[ JTTLE MINDs 


are brightest... when 
[ JTTLE BODIES 


are healthy 


Usuatiy the most alert young- 
sters in your class are those who 


are healthy. 


To help teachers interest pupils 
in the modern rules of health 
and diet, the Home Economics 
Department of the Kellogg 
Company has prepared special 
pamphlets, charts, lecture-demon- 
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strations, etc. We will gladly send 
them to you free. 


Kellogg Cereals are fine for chil- 


one half to the left and one half to the 


| erasers to rub in and shade colors. 


| showing this type of art work and its 





dren. Kellogg’s WHOLE WHEAT | 
Biscuit — served with milk or 
cream — supplies more than a 
third of the average person’s daily 
mineral requirement. Each pack- 
age is certified for food value. 


These tempting biscuits are 
toasted top and bottom for dou- 
ble crispness. Just the size to fit 
the cereal bowl. With fifteen bis- 
cuits to the package. 


When writing for the Kellogg 
instruction aids, state the grade 
you teach. Home Economics 
Department, Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 








In Boston— 


40 


Hotel Kenmore 


$2.00 
Daily 


Rooms 
From 





Commonwealth Ave. at Kenmore Square 


Eacu room with its own private 
bath, tub and shower, circulating 
ice water—large airy rooms all 
outside. Located on Common- 
wealth Avenue at the crossroad 
of three U. S. Routes. 


Send for Historical Booklet 
Cc. P. DODSON, President 


Special Weekly Rates 








Going te NEW YORK? 


i ee Ee 















Stop ata NEW hotel 


.. where luxurious sun- 
filled rooms offer every | 
convenience and comfort. 
Private bath. Radio. Ser- 
vidor. Rates that begin at 
$3 for one—$4 for two. 


C.W. RAMSEY, Jr., Mar. 
wi 


QOVERNOR © 





AEN TON "york 


Rooms * 7th Ave. at 3ist St. 
SSS 








Want $105.00— $250.00 Month? 
Work for Uncle Sam 


Teachers’ you have a big advantage, because of your | 


training and education. Hundreds after-depression 
positions to be filled, These pay $1,260 to $3,000 a 
year with short hours and pleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. R248 Roch- 
ester, N. Y., for free 32 page book with list of posi- 


tions for teachers 18 to 60. You will get full partic- | 


ulars telling how to get an appointment. 


| 
FINELY 


emwreo WEDDING INVITATIONS 


|}or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 
two sets of envelopes for $4.75 ; 50 for $3.00 ; 25 

| for $2.50. Printedin either engraver'sscriptor 

| text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.00; 50for$.75. Sendforfree samples. 
sect Your ender hited the day receivedand ent ioyouprepeld. 
F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. | 











Make Gitts ~ Make Money 


This big book tells you how to decorate many kinds 
of art novelties including glorified glass, plaques, 
\ burntwood, ete. Use yourspare time profitably. 
FREE Write today for FREE CATALOG 681. 
CATALOG THAYER & CHANDLE 

210 W. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Age 18-50, to qualify for steady future Government 
Positions; commence $105—$175 month. Write to- 
day for valuable freeinformation. INSTRUCTION 
BUREAU, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 





Invitations — Anno 
AT SPECIAL PRICES 
100 hand-engraved $10.00 
including two sets of envelopes 


Wedding 


100 Script Letteri - $8. 
Write for Samples 100 Visiting Corde = -- 4 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1034 Chestnut St., Philadelphia,Pa. 









ADCAST? 


, act, write, direct or sell? 
for opportunity 
. age. 
f 
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Fourth-Grade Drawing Related to History 


(Continued from page 69) 


them, or draw them, on another child’s 
problem. 

In this work the children have given 
me many suggestions. When two chil- 
dren are working on the same problem 
they tear their manila paper in half, if 
it represents the whole picture, placing 


right of the easel. Each child works on 
his half of the picture. The children 
originated the idea of using blackboard 


Assembly programs can be given 


correlation with other subjects. The 
children write stories describing their 
pictures, the length of the stories de- 
pending on the subjects. Thus a his- 
tory lesson, penmanship, and English 
are correlated in the composition. The 





children memorize their stories and tell 
them during the program. 

Correlating drawing with history 
makes it more interesting. The chil- 
dren come in early in the morning and 
early at noon to work on their drawings. 
History taught in this manner is not 
easily forgotten. 

These problems are carried on in ge- 
ography, in the study of Egypt, Swit- 
zerland, and Holland, countries studied 
in the fourth grade. In the fifth grade 
the work correlates with Revolutionary 
history and the life of Daniel Boone. 

Greek, Roman, and English history 
(simplified) are taught in the sixth 
grade by the same method, except that 
the problems are done in frieze form 
and tempera or easel paints are used. 
The finished drawings look like murals. 





From Window Glass to Lantern Slide 
(Continued from page 31) 


| introduced the tiniest tint of red, and | 


were well content with the result. 

We very carefully added color, as| 
needed, to our black and white slides. | 
The artistic results may not have been | 
all that could be desired, but the sense of | 
accomplishment was gratifying. 

Now came the great joy of combining 
our pictures with the reading of the 
story. It was hard to believe that the | 
illustrations on the screen were of our 
own creation. Each child strove to be- 





| come worthy of the position of public | 
+ reader of the story, to accompany the 


showing of our pictures. 

Upon the completion of this phase of | 
the work, we divided our story into in- | 
cidents, since we now wished to throw 
not only our pictures on the screen, but 
our story as well. 

Through experimenting we found 
that we could typewrite on cellophane 
paper by means of red carbon paper. 
We bought the carbon paper in an of- | 
fice-supply shop, and the cellophane pa- 
per in a candy shop. The cellophane 


the glass slides and the pieces of carbon 
paper were cut twice this size. The cel- 
lophane paper was placed inside the fold- 
ed sheet of carbon paper, and the story 
was typed. 

For satisfactory operation in the lan- 
tern, these finished pieces of cellophane 
paper were fastened to the slides at the 
edges, by means of black adhesive tape. 
We thought it wise to put the cellophane 
on in such a manner that, while in the 
lantern, the glass was between the hot 
bulb and the cellophane paper. This 
can be managed easily by remembering 
that when a slide is placed in a lantern, 
up is down and right is left. 

Now each incident of our story was 
on its own individual slide. The colored 
pictures followed these. We numbered 
each picture slide the same as the typed 
slide which described it, and found that 
we had made twenty-four of each. [The 
slides shown with this article are seen 
as the audience faces them. They are 
reproduced in actual size. The numer- 
als, on the back of the slides, are a guide 


| paper was cut into rectangles the size of | for the operator of the lantern. ] 





Making a Thanksgiving Frieze 


(Continued from page 19) 


At Thanksgiving time we feel grate- 
ful. The children in the first frieze are 
singing their thanks. If you drew chil- 
dren at equal distances apart all along 
the frieze, the spacing would look too 
monotonous. It might look like a bor- 
der made by a machine. By placing 
two children together in one group, then 
three in another group, we have variety. 
Variety lends interest to any work of 
art. 

In the second frieze the Pilgrims and | 
Indians are going to church. The trees 
are bare, showing that winter is ap- 
proaching. The principle of variety is 
used here too. We have variety not only 
in the number of people in each group 
but also in the size of the people. 

In the big frieze that runs across the 
bottom of both pages, the children are 
carrying fruit and vegetables to school. 
These will be distributed to children who 
would otherwise have little to eat. The 
children in the frieze are happy. Any 





Thanksgiving frieze must reflect hap- 
piness or it wouldn’t be Thanksgiving, 
would it? 

When one makes a frieze symbolizing 
happiness one must choose colors which 
help to make that mood. The pumpkins 
and apples will be orange and red. 
These are bright, happy colors. They 
are warm. In autumn we like warm 
colors. The trees in this frieze could be 
bright orange, yellow, or red, to show 
that Jack Frost has been around. 

The first frieze on the second page 
symbolizes the friendship of the Indians 
and Pilgrims. You will not need to 
make stripes on the clothes and trees. 
You can color them as you wish. 

The next frieze symbolizes people go- 
ing to church on Thanksgiving Day in 
1933. You can tell that the people did 
not live long ago because their clothes 
are modern. You might try to draw 
your friends in a frieze like this, or make 
the scenery like that near your church. 
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“The Mayflower 
Compact, 1620” 


(Continued from page 15) 


pictures of our own national history. 
At the time of Ferris’ death, in 1930, 
he had completed seventy-six paint- 
ings of American historical subjects; 
sixty-three of these were on exhibition 
in Old Congress Hall in Philadelphia 
until October, 1931. Since that time 
the series has been given to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
The paintings hang in the Arts and In- 
dustries Building. 





Studying Thanksgiving 
| in the Second Grade 


(Continued from page 21) 

again when they are no longer useful. 
Then we wrote our own Thanksgiving 
story to match our slides. In most in- 
stances, one sentence to a slide would 
suffice, but sometimes, for continuity, 
‘two or three sentences were needed. 

Two girls were chosen to read the 
\story while two sixth-grade boys oper- 
ated the “movie” machine. As one of 
the girls read, the other one snapped a 
ticker, as a signal to change slides. 

Our guests all assured us that they 
| enjoyed the “movie” ” immensely, but no 
one could have gotten the joy out of 
seeing it that we had in making it. 








World Neighbors 


(Continued from page 22) 


On your tables everywhere 
Is the food that you prepare, 
|And you seldom think how far it came. 
You sit down and drink and eat 
Food that’s wholesome, food that’s 
sweet, 
Only knowing of it by its name. 


From Alaska comes the fish; 
Here are rice, Japan’s own dish; 

Tea from China; coffee from Brazil; 
Olive oil may come from Spain, 
Nuts from a vast Texas plain; 

And, from Sumatra, pepper for your 
mill. 


Vanilla comes from Mexico, 
Sugar from Cuba, and you know, 
Much cocoa’s sent to us from Ecuador. 
Fair Hawaii's gift to you, 
Pineapples and sugar, too; 
All these foods you have and many more. 


(The Geography Fairy waves her 
wand to right and left and @ chorus of 
Friendship Fairies, dressed in fluffy cré pe- 
paper costumes, appears; or a number of 
‘children may skip in and sing to the 
music given.) 





Let us be friendly ev’rywhere we go, 

Helping each other ev’ry way we 
know. 

Being a neighbor to each race and land 

Is the way to peace to-day, let’s try 
to understand. 


Each nation gives us something we 
should prize, 

If we are thoughtful, using mind and 
eyes. 

Over the ocean reach a friendly 
hand— 

That’s the way to peace to-day, let’s 
try to understand. 








Be Charming 


A BOOKLET 
“The Smart Point of View" 
WITHOUT CosT 





MARGERY WILSON America’s author- 
ity on Charm. Personal adviser to eminent 
women of society, screen and business. 


Advancement in Teaching 
In teaching, as in all the — of life, success 
depends upon the impression create—in_ the 


Classroom, at Board meetings. The “Charm Test.’ 
an interesting self-analysis chart will be sent on re- 
est, with the booklet, “The Smart Point of 
jiew”’—to acquaint —¥ with the effectiveness of 
Margery Wilson’s personalized training by correspon- 
dence. In your own home, under the sympathetic 
guidance of this d hed teacher, you learn ex- 
quisite ag & walk, talk, how to 
project - effectively—to enhance 
your wake lacowy fison makes tangible the 
elusive elements of Charm and gives you poise, con- 
versational ease, charming manners, finish, grace— 
the smart point of view. 


To receive the Booklet and the 
“Charm-Test” write to 


MARGERY WILSON 


1148 Fifth Avenue, 16-L, New York, N. Y. 
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How wide is 
your world? 


Ours is a big 
and an interesting world. 
But your particular niche 
isn’t so big that you can’t 
make sure it will always be 
as safe and as comfortable 
as you would have it. 


Put life insurance on the 
job to protect your world. 
Then you can explore the 
rest with a light heart and 
an untroubled mind. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 














JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 








197 Cl don Street, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me information about life 
i nce for pr 
re eee ere 
Ns .6 6 .00044500060066 
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ordinary coffee. 


SEND COUPON NOW 


Send 15 cents in stamps for a 
can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee and a booklet on coffee 
and health. Use this coupon. 








t’s for you, teacher!” 


Do your children reflect your own happy serenity through- 
out the day? Or do you have constant discipline problems? 

Here’s a secret: School discipline often reflects the ner- 
vous irritability of a teacher who is affected by caffeine in 


Change your brand of coffee today to Kellogg’s Kaffee- 
Hag Coffee . . . the delicious coffee that is 97% caffeine-free. 

Try it for 3 weeks. Enjoy its top-grade Brazilian and 
Colombian coffees. Notice your own nerves, digestion, 
sleep ... and the effect on your schoolroom. 

You'll start drinking it for health. You'll continue drink- 
ing it because you like it . . . just as good coffee. 

Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, or your money returned. 











KELLOGG COMPANY, BattleCreek,Mith. 


Please send me a can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee (97% caffeine-free) and booklet. I en- 
close 15c in stamps. (12) INN 
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ater If More Convenient e 


Instructor Star * Magazine List ' 


Comprising *The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 per year of 10 issues; two years for $3.00) and 
the seven magazines described below—all of recognized value in the classroom 





* THE PATHFINDER “yet ivent* 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review published at the 
Nation’s capital, is an ideal medium through which teachers and pupils 
can keep informed regarding world affairs. It is used in thousands of 
schools in the teaching of English, Civics, History, Geography and 
Current Events. Departments include: Editorial ; Topical Topics; From 
Other Lands; Foreign Tabs; Doings of Congress; Capital Chit-Chat ; 
Things Scientific; The Question Box; Current Events; Business and 


- 


* NATURE MAGAZINE 


Each month, Nature Magazine provides fascinating articles and beau- 
tiful illustrations about birds, animals, flowers, fish, insects, the skies, 
the weather and other interesting things in Nature and the out-of-doors. 
The foremost nature writers, artists and photographers contribute for 
your information and entertainment. Regular monthly features in- 
clude: Star Map for the Current Month; Helps for Home and Garden ; 
Young Folks’ Department; Nature News and Views; Reviews of New 


Not Sold Alone. 


Economics ; Personalities ; On the Air; 














Lucid Intervals; etc. 


$1.00 per year of 52 issues. 








Nature Books; Answers to Questions; Photographic Department ; etc. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 
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2 The nen The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.75. Nature Magazine, | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. P| 
a 1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.75. 1 year (with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. —~ 
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b. * * ey EN R 
= | (imontionz) * JUNIOR HOME THE ETUDE, | | @eresue * CORRECT ENGLISH | @ 
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& MAGAZINE usic Magazine cexa)| HowTo Uselt |? 
a Junior H . . Helps with the thousand and one = This magazine provides authoritative » 
f=) en ¥? os “papene s 8 an problems that confront the music stu- Rak A Sin instruction in the correct use of English | “4 
thenthe ore pm 4, nn mange | —- dent and teacher—provides recreation by apt quotation and clear, comprehen- = 
5 abundance oF up-to-date and seasonal and inspiration for all music lovers. — sive ruling. Typical language problems 
5 handwork and other occupational mate- Each issue includes 24 pages of de- ang are explained clearly by drill and by il- ro) 
SS rial; exceptionally fine stories by na- lightful new music with study notes; i —— -— | lustration. Pronunciation and correct a 
> tionally known children’s authors to illustrated articles of unusual interest use of words are especially stressed. ae 
* supplement the regular classroom work; four regular and great practical value; music world news; depart- Subscribers may consult the editor on any difficult Eng- a. 
Zz monthly features designed to develop self-expression and ments for School Music, Supervisors and Teachers, and a lish problem. Regular monthly features include: Your = 
— originality in children; monthly articles by educators and special section, the Junior Etude, containing stories, Everyday Vocabulary—How to Enlarge It; Correct Busi- = j 
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+ Junior Home, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.75 The Etude, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.35 Correct Eng- { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.65 a) d 
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3 * * The Children’s Ow -* 
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5 READER’S DIGEST CHILD LIFE 5 
h Reader’s Digest presents each month more than 30 articles of out- t h il m ‘ P Magazine its f i—] B 
L | standing importance, carefully selected from leading periodicals, and _Child Life, the children’s magazine, builds character through its fas- a. 
S | skillfully condensed for easy reading. The articles, by authoritative cinating, inspiring, stories and jolly things to do and make. To children @ 
} | writers, keep you in intimate contact with the trends of thought in it means new fun, new interests; to teachers and parents it signifies = 
modern affairs. This magazine is read and recommended by eminent culture and education. Each month it brings: stories of adventures — 
> | educators, statesmen, clergymen, business and professional men and about other children and animal friends, about heroes of history and 
| | worpten—300,000 subscribers in all. 112 pages each issue. Regular de- famous people in music and art; games; puzzles; cut-outs; contests ; ° 
aiicasete include: Patter—Humor; Well-Known Human Race—Anec- Kitchen; Workshop. Four extra pages of classroom plans and projects — 
So i of Famous People ; Among the Authors—Brief Biographies are added, forming the Teachers’ Edition, obtainable at no extra cost. & 
oa m o 
~y $3.00 per year of 12 issues. $3.00 per year of 12 issues. a 
a] , . with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. . . with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. c 
"S | Reader's Digest, 1 year | With The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. Child Life, 1 year) with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. S 
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& OwW-= Cc u Ing and Other Magazines - 
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"z, The INSTRUCTOR (1c) fice fice The Pathfinder (‘72t,) Fite ie Junior Home Mag. (J) Fat fz, Child Life (."r Price Price : 
. = with Pathfinder $3.00 $2.75 with Nature Magazine . $4.00 $3.65 with Child Life _.. $5.50 $4.75 with Hyeeia, Health Magazine _ $5.50 $4.75 S 
a with Nature Magazine 5.00 4.25 with Etude, Music Magazine . 3.00 2.35 with American Boy _ 4.50 3.50 with McCall's Magazine 4.00 3.35 a 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 3.35 with Junior Home Magazine 3.50 2.90 with Golden Book . 5.50 4.00 with Parents’ Magazine 5.00 4.25 
$ with Junior Home Magazine 4.50 3.75 with Correct English - 3.50 3.15 with Woman’s Home Companion—__ 3.50 2.75 with American Boy _ 5.00 4.25 * 
with Correct English 4.50 3.65 with Child Life _.... 4,00 3.65 with Pictorial Review... 8.50 2.75 with American Girl__ . 4.50 3.75 Cl 
vad with Child Life 5.00 4.25 with Reader's Digest _.. 4.00 3.90 with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr., $2.50) 5.00 4.50 with Pictorial Review 4.00 3.35 Ss Cl 
ae with Reader's Digest 5.00 4.25 with MeCall’s Magazine _. 2.00 1.60 with McCall’s Magazine _.___..__. 3.50 3.00 with Geod Housek’p’g (1 yr., $2.50) 5.50 5.25 
S with Pathfinder & Nature Mag... 6.00 65.15 with Golden Book . 4.00 2.90 with American Magazine _..... 5.00 4.50 with Woman’s Home Companion 4.00 3.35 “f 
with Pathfinder & Etude 5.00 4.20 with Collier’s, National Weekly 3.00 2.65 Qa. D 
with Pathfinder & Junior Home. 5.50 4.65 with McCall’s & Woman’s H.Comp. 3.00 2.50 Correct English ( — Reader’s Digest $3.00 
x with Pathfinder & Correct English 5.50 4.55 with American Childhood 3.00 2.65 e year) : 2 year, 
= with Pathfinder & Child Life 6.00 5.15 with Reader’s Digest... $5.50 $5.25 with Collier’s, National Weekly...$5.00 $4.75 
: , 5 : $3.00 with Golden Book .. 5.50 4.25 with American Childhood .. 5.00 4.75 E’ 
t Digest 6.00 5. @ 
ee ee hoe eae oes aes Nature Magazine (.)<: with Review of Reviews 5.50 4.25 with McCall’s & Pictorial Review 5.00 4.35 * 
with Good Housek’ "p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 4.50 4.35 With Etude, Music Magazine $5.00 $4.00 with Good Housek’p’g(l yr., $2.50) 5.00 4.75 with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.50 4.75 = 
es with Golden Book a 5.00 3.85 With Junior Home Magazine 5.50 4.75 with American Magazine... «35.00 4.75 with Parents’ Magazine... 5.00 4.50 > 
with Cosmopolitan (1 yr., $2.50). 4.50 4.35 With Correct English... 5.50 5.00 with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.50 3.25 with Current History. _—— 6.00 5.75 G 
5 with American Magazine 4.50 4.35 With Child Life _s 6.00 5.00 with McCall’s & Woman’s H.Comp. 4.50 3.85 with American Girl an 458 655 
6 with Weman’s Home Companion 3.00 2.85 with Reader’s Digest. .. 6.00 5.25 with Collier’s, National Weekly... 4.50 4.00 with St. Nicholas .. 6.00 5.00 
G4 with Collier's, National Weekly. 4.00 3.69 with Hygela, Health Magazine 5.50 4.75 . , , 
f= with Review of Reviews. 5.00 3.85 With Review of Reviews — 650 os -Use This Order Blank—Pay Dec. 5th If More Convenient—-— ¢ 
with MeCall’s Magazine 3.00 2.85 With McCall’s Maga-ine . 4.00 3.25 | 
with Pictorial Review . 4.00 3.25 
with Pictorial Review 3.00 2.85 [In. Nov. 33] D 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.00 6.00 With Golden Book 6.00 4.50 " . a 193... | 
with American Girl 4.50 3.75 
we Bae ly may ee F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y Ly 
~ a - . : $2.00 
with American Childhood 4.00 2.40 Etude, Music Magazine (7.0, |) Send me The INSTRUCTOR for () 1 year, $2.00; for () 2 years, $3.00. am 
a : with Junior Home Magazine $4.50 $3.25 ‘ ree He 
a a Sa ~ $50 410 with Correct English — 4.50 4.00 Send me The Instructor Yearbook with the above for 20 cents additional. He 
be “% : ith Child Lif. — 5.00 4.25 . . 
with Seientifie American - 6.00 5.50 Wis Bison's Dicest_. ~ 5.00 4.75 Send me the following magazines, each for one year: = 
with American Girl -- 8.50 3.10 . 
with High School Teacher 4.00 3.60 = — Health Magazine mn aa. oa ns fe ae See 
with Open Read for soars rice 3.00 2.85 ee ae ° 
with News-Week 2.8 SSS =< on 
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Make Your Own Selection of Magazines from This General List 


HOW TO ORDER 


Unless otherwise stated, all subscriptions are 
for one full year. If only one magazine is 
ordered, the “Publisher’s Price’ given in the 
first price column will apply. If more than one 
magazine is desired, the subscriber may order 
at the club prices given in the second price col- 
umn. If the “Club Price” is not lower than the 
“Publisher's Price,” it means that the par- 
ticular magazine is not sold at a reduction in 
clubs. Under some of the magazines will be 
found combinations, the prices of which in most 
cases are lower than the total of the clubbing 
prices of the magazines included in the combi- 
nations. You can effect the maximum saving 
by availing yourself of these special combina- 
tions wherever possible and then adding other 
magazines desired at their club prices. 

Prices quoted apply only in the United States. 
Prices for Canada and foreign countries quoted 
on request, 





Pub’! = Club 

4 Price = Price 

AMERICAN BOY = $2.00 $2.00 
with The Pathfinder __ mee OO Gee 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 4.00 3.00 
with Popular Mechanics _ 4.50 3.75 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) 2.00 1.75 
with Nature Magazine __.... . 5.00 4.50 
with Child Life — .. 5.00 4.50 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine. 4.50 4.25 
with McCall’s Magazine __ . 3.00 2.75 


AMERICAN COOKERY (10 nos.) . 1.50 1.40 
\MERICAN GIRL J 
with The INSTRUCTOR _. 3.50 3.10 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 4.50 4.10 
with The Pathfinder 2. 







with Nature Magazine __ 3.75 
with Etude, Music Magazine , 2.75 
with Reader’s Digest - 4.25 
with Junior Home Magazine . 2.80 
with Correct English 3.50 
with Child Life ~~... 3.75 
with American Boy — 3.00 


with Hygeia, Health Magazine — 4.00 3.50 


AMERICAN HOME Ss! a 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE ___ . 2.50 2.50 
with Nature Magazine _ _ . 5.50 5.25 


with Collier’s, National Weekly. 4.50 3.75 
with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.50 3.00 
with Wom. Home Comp. & Collier’s 5.50 4.75 





AMERICAN MERCURY _ 5.00 5.00 
AMERICAN REVIEW (formerly T The 

Bookman) (10 nos.) _ . 4.00 3.75 
ARTS AND DECORATION 6.00 5.00 
ASIA 4.00 3.50 





ATHLETIC cree. (10 nos.) 1.50 1.40 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY ~~... 4.00 = 3.75 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS. > -50 











HOUSE AND —— 
HOUSE BEAUTIF 
HYGEIA, HEALTH. AGansne ~ 
with Boys’ Life __ * 
with Gelden Book _ 
with Woman’s Home Companion — 
THE INSTRUCTOR __ : 
THE eee + * J years) 
(See o on page 72) 
JOUR. OF EDUCATION (20 nos.) 





i 
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Banssssasesaus 


ssessessssssessszsss 


with The Pathfinder — anes 60 1.40 
with McCall’s Magazine _......_ 1.60 1.25 
BOYS’ LIFE _ a 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR _ 3.00 2.85 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 4.00 3.85 
with The Pathfinder _..... = «-2.00—S 1.75 
with Nature Magazine _.........--. 4.00 3.75 
with Etude, Music Magazine 3.00 2.75 
with Junior Home Magazine . 3.50 3.00 
with Correct English —........_. 3.50 3.25 
with i FS . 4.00 3.50 
with American Girl — . 2.50 2.25 
with McCall’s Magazine —_.. 2.00 1.60 
with Popular Mechanics _ 3.50 3.00 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.) 2.50 2.50 
CHILD LIFE . 3.00 2.75 
(See offers on page 72) 
CHRISTIAN HERALD ___ 2.00 1.75 
COLLEGE HUMOR AND SENSE. 1.50 1.50 
COLLIER’S, THE NAT. WEEKLY 2.00 1.75 
with American Magazine —__ 4.50 3.75 
with Woman’s Home Companion. . 8.00 2.75 
CU SE OD einen Ge 6D 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) 2.50 = 2.25 
(See offers on page 72) 
*COSMOPOLITAN — . 2.50 2.50 
with McCall’s & Pictorial Review. 4.50 4.10 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 4.50 4.25 
with Good Housekeeping ....... 5.00 4.00 
*COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (3 yrs.) 1.00 
CURRENT EVENTS (38 ae... a -75 
CURRENT HISTORY ome OO 6S 
with Nature Magazine . 6.00 5.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine _ 5.00 4.50 
with Correct English —___ 5.50 5.00 
DELINEATOR 1.00 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR . . 3.00 2.85 
with The Pathfinder 2.00 1.60 
with Etude, Music Magazine__ . 3.00 2.40 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE... 2.00 =—:1.75 
(See offers on page 72) 
FIELD AND STREAM ______ . 2.50 2.25 
FORUM AND CENTURY. _ 4.00 3.75 
GOLDEN BOO 3.00 2.50 
GOLDEN BOOK (To Teachers only) 2.00 2.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 5.00 = 3.75 
with McCall’s Magazine - . 4.00 3.00 
with Rev. of Reviews (Te Teachers eat) 6.00 4.00 
*GOOD HOUSEKEEPING _....._.. 2.50 = 2.50 
with Cosmopolitan 0.5.00 4.00 
with Golden Book 5.50 4.50 
with McCall’s & Woman's H. Comp. 4.50 10 
with Nature Magazine _. 5.50 25 
HARPER’S BAZAAR 4.00 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE -_ weniinety i 
with Current History 7.00 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER ao nos.) 2.00 
3 
inn 
2 
3. 
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3. 
2. 
3. 
3. 
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LAST CALL! 


Just think—you can get a year’s sub- 
scription to both the new McCALL’S, 
with its three separate sections, each 
behind its own beautiful cover—and 
the new REDBOOK, which includes 
a complete 50,000 word novel every 
month—for only $2.75. 24 wonderful 
issues at a saving of $1.45. But hurry! 
Prices go up after November 10th. 


A Novel, Practical Help for Teachers 


BeEsIpEs fiction of the highest quality for boys, depart- 
ments devoted to boyhood hobbies, articles on timely topics 
and new and amazing wonders of science and invention, The 
Open Road for Boys in “My Friend Abroad” offers teachers 
a novel practical aid in composition, geography and history. 
Each month are published the names, ages and addresses 
of boys in a different foreign country who want to corre- 
spond with American boys. Millions of letters have passed 
back and forth, giving American boys an intimate picture of 
the life and customs of various countries, and creating 
friendships that inculcate international good-will among 
youth. Many teachers encourage their pupils to write com- 
positions in the form of such letters, and in the replies find 
much of interest to their classes. 
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After Nov. 10, 1933-*3* 








$1.00 for Two Years 








GIRLS! For it is the only magazine stiles exclu- 
sively for girls of high and junior high school age. 
Fiction by famous authors, articles by competent 
authorities and illustrations by leading artists combine 
to make it a directive influence on more than seventy- 
five thousand teen-age girls. 


PUBLISHED BY GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 














The average American boy spends an hour a day read- 
ing books and magazines. The importance of reading on 
his development and character is tremendous. 

BOYS’ LIFE is attempting to cooperate with schools 
and teachers in assisting the healthy, normal develop- 
ments of good reading habits. Published by the Boy 
Scouts of America, it has the betterment of boyhood as 
its primary goal. 

Ten thousand replies by schoolboys show BOYS’ LIFE 
the most popular and ‘‘worth-while’’ boy’s magazine. 


$1.00 a year 3 years for $2.00 


— = 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


When the talk turns to best-sellers, ten to one they 
appeared first in Pictorial Review. That goes for 
important articles, too, as well as short stories. No 
| wonder it is so widely quoted in newspapers every- 
- 9 where. No wonder so many teachers prefer it to any 
. . other magazine. They know they can’t grow stale 
when they read Pictorial Review. 


3 Years for only $2.00 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


With the November issue, has been 
IMPROVED AND EXPANDED 


in order to follow more closely the greater progress that already evi- 
dences itself as a result of the faster tempo of business. In coming 
months, as industry regains its stride, developments that will have great 
influence in our daily lives will be reported in authoritative and under- 
standable detail. Scientific American is an invaluable aid in classroom 
work. Many of its articles are by foremost educators; all are of distinct 
educational worth. Urge your school library to subscribe and keep a 
file. Note special price to teachers. 


$4.00 per year—To Teachers $3.75 
With The Instructor $5.50 


=N PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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N. Y. Use 


Dansville, 
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Price = Price 

JOUR. OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) —#3.50 $2.40 
with The Pathfinder ss 3.50 =. 3.80 
with Nature Magazine .. 6.60 5.18 
JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE 2.50 2.00 


(See offers on page 72) 


*LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 1.00 
Ladies’ Home Journal (2 years)... 1.50 1.50 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE _.... 11.00) 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 8.00 2.85 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 4.00 3.85 
with The Pathfinder ss. 2.00) 1.80 
— Nature Magazine _. 4.00. 3.25 
ith Etude, Music Magazine. 3.00 2.35 
with Reader’s Digest 4.00 3.35 
with Junior Home Magazine. cE 3.50 3.00 
Correct English — 3.50 3.25 
6. kt Ll hE 
with Pictorial Review 2.00 1.60 
with Redbook tions foe ae 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL __ . 4.00 3.25 
MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE 1.50 1.50 
MY WEEKLY READER (38 wks.) _.75 75 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAG. _ ~ 8.50 3.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE __.. . 3.00 2.75 


(See offers on page 72 2) 
NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE __. 
NEW OUTLOOK ot dahl 
NEWS-WEEK _. aiateenien gs 

with Correct English jannisinnistiea 
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with Child Life —__ 7 6.50 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS (2 years) 1, 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 3. 2.85 
with The INSTRUCTOR @ years) 4. 3.85 
with The Pathfinder =. ss 2 1.50 
with Nature Magazine 4, 3.20 
with Etude, Music Magazine _ innate’ a 2.35 
with Junior Home Magazine io 2.70 
with Correct English —_ 8 3.25 
with Child Life 4 3.35 
with McCall’s Magazine 2 1.60 
with Boys’ Life sa 1.50 
with Pictorial Review 2. 1.60 
OUTDOOR LIFE & RECREATION 2. 2.25 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE ey * 1.75 
with Nature M 5. 4.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4. 3.00 
THE een ~y DER » By 90 
(See offers on “page 72) 
PHOTOPLAY ‘MAGAZ ea 2 2.25 
PHYSICAL ee SAGASING ad 1.50 
PICTORIAL REVIE aniiitiiaiies: te 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR sie eo: 2.85 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 4. 3.85 
with The Pathfinder 2. 1.60 
with Nature Magazine - wee 3.25 
with Etude, Music Magazine _ 3. 2.35 
with Reader’s Digest 4 3.50 
with Junior Home —ngasine . 3 75 
with Correct English 3 25 
with Child Life A 35 


with Cosmopolitan a yr. $2. 50) & 
Good Housek’p’g (1 yr., $2.50) 
with Woman’s Home pee 
POPULAR HOMECRAFT , 
POPULAR MECHANICS __ ; 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS. 
with The INSTRUCTOR 
with Etude, Music Magesine___ 
RADIO NEWS ae sali 
READER’S DIGEST 
(See offers on “page 72) 
RECREATION palapeiepeniiaiie jacraallioe 
REDBOOK 


with The INSTRUCTOR | 
with The — a years) 
with The Pathfinde 

with Nature SMagedine . cs 
with Etude, Music Magazine 


Brasses SASRSERSSS 


with Reader’s Digest . 4.50 
with Junior Home Magazine. 4.25 
with Correct English _.... 4.50 
pata 4.50 
with McCall's jiecasinn - : 2.75 
with Pictorial Review 3.00 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS . 2.50 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS (Ioleters ea 2.00 
with Child Life 4.75 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine. 4.50 
with Lhe Magazine 3.00 
ST. NICHOLAS __..._ 2.75 
*SATURDAY EVENING 7 PosT__ 
Saturday Evening Post ke years) _ 3.50 
SCHOLASTIC (18 issues 1.5¢ 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (IO nos.) 2.85 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 3.75 
with STRU arenes 5.59 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 6.50 
with The Pathfinder —......... 4.65 
with Nature Magazine 6.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine 5.50 
with Reader’s Digest 6.75 
with Junior Home Magazine 5.75 
with Correct English 6.00 
with Child Life 6.50 
with Review of Reviews 5.50 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.50 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZIN 3.75 


TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
TRAVEL ee 


VANITY FA 

VOGUE 
WOMAN’S HOME ‘COMPANION. 
with American Magazine 


with Collier's, Nattonal Weekly 
with The Pathfinde 
with McCall's & Pictorial Review. 3.00 


The magazines marked thus (*) may not be 
“clubbed” but may be added to any club at their 
full price. 


NOTE: 


SSSzsssssssszssssssssssssssssssssssssssessssss ssssssssss beesesetecre SSSEESSSESSSSSSeccets 


AES DD ERR Ret Ves AAR ES Se FARE RRR D BT Gono mR HO so pop 


Bo m no go ne on ge go gm 
SSassssss 


In addition to the magazines in the 


bbing prices queted 
by any reputable subscription agency. Let us 
supply your magazine requirements. 

















SUCH A CLEVER INEXPENSIVE WAY TO TRIM THE CHRISTMAS TREE! 
$ | & 





‘ @]°@a ae 





























TWO BIG, NEW TEMPTING BOXES OF CHARMS 
CHRISTMAS ORNAMENTS TO CHOOSE FROM 
EADY—a big new surprise package of Charms gift candies—all 
ready to unpack and hang on the school Christmas tree! 4 ‘ — a - . Th 

Yes, 50 sparkling, tempting ornaments to hang on the tree and to manta ainYad eV 
give as gifts to the children afterwards. Each novelty is amusing— == = 
delicious—good to look at and good to eat. All made of candy! All = 
covered with bright Cellophane. And the cost is so little! - 

Dancing dolls—funny clowns—gay parasols—gleaming necklaces— a 
shining lamps—colorful flowers—snowy fir trees—jolly Santa Clauses / 
—all glittering and sparkling. A delightful variety. And every one \ a 
made of pure, wholesome candy—in many luscious flavors—tested = 
and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. = 

Special Savings for Teachers {\VfZ 

There are two assortments—one consists of 50 ornaments for $1.55; eS Cay rd ' 
the other, a larger variety, contains 110 ornaments for $3.00. Both eS = 3 y 
are packed in colorful, shredded Cellophane which can be hung on Xi ; 
the tree or draped around the base for added lustre and sparkle. 

Spread the news of these clever candies among the other teachers, 
and take advantage of these special discounts: 10 per cent off on : 
orders of $5.00 and over; 15 per cent off on orders of We Hy 
$10.00 and over; 20 per cent off on orders of $25.00 =u TX 
and over. "RRS I 

Send the Coupon Now t A 

We urge you to send your order now. Last year, although - “4 Se 
thousands ordered and enjoyed their box of Charms y 
Christmas Candies, there were many hundreds who sent \\ 
in orders too late for delivery. y 

Remember, the candy novelties will keep fresh for ‘ C- 
months. The Charms Company guarantees to give com- . ; ? 
plete satisfaction or return your money. Fill in the yj 
coupon now. } 

) 
\ 

CANDY NOVELTIES : 
9980900566886 SSF SSSSSSS SENSE SSSSSSSSSSSSSAS AAAS SASS AG88aS°8 SSSSeeaeeeoee Seeeoeoeoeeasoosoesoosoooese * 
+ . CHARMS SALES CO., Dept. L-7, Newark, N. J. : 
: Please send me postpaid the Charms Christmas Assortments Name... .....0ecscccccscccccceecsneeeeseeecseneeesseeseseeeess : > 
g 0 ehed Celaws 5 enitaee 2000000008 I it ae BIND. 0n cc ccsccseseuseetiosnaccenssanecqunnseccsenss : 
* Candy is to be sent to me all charges prepaid. i : 
| omenaibs Bast of Mississippi West of Mississippi ise ota a Tepes yen pra pice ears : 
j UU sesttetebichgens) = Fame pioneer comm sntereaw | 
s 20% off if order is for $25.00 or more lection charges. H 
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